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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





NOW READY. | 


THE PAGET PAPERS, 


DIPLOMATIC AND OTHER CORRESPONDENCE OF 


The Rt. Hon. SIR ARTHUR PAGET, G.C.B. | 
1794-1807. With two Appendices, 1808 and 1821-1829. | 
ARRANGED AND EDITED BY HIS SON, | 
The Right Hon. SIR AUGUSTUS PAGET, G.C.B. 
Late H.M. Ambassador at Vienna, 
WITH NOTES BY’ MRS. J. R. GREEN. 


in Two Volumes, large ge demy Py » BOM, with numerous 


These volumes deal with the earlier Na 
on almost every phase of that most vital period of European history, They are t 
Dispatches of one of His nic Majesty’s Envoy-Pienipotentiaries at different 
European Courts during that period, and are unique probably as the account of an 
hostile eye-witness of the Competes, which has so persistently been described _— 
the side of the victorious intruder. ‘“‘The Paget ers” explain much that 
been unex ee so far of the any annua policy of that time of abit altances, 
and espe the attitude of the lesser Courts. The policy of Pru between 
Holland and Poland, the attitude of Bavaria, the temper of the Neapolitan King- 
dom. were all brought under Sir Arthur Paget's notice in his su ve embassies 
from 1792 to 1800. After the Peace of Amiens he watched from the Court of Vienna 
the buil Iding up of the Third Coalition, and was with the Emperor during the Cam- 
paign of Austeriitz; while hie final mission carried him to the Dardanelles Poionise 
curiously enough, the same potest play was then being Lge, through as has been 
witnessed there quite recently. ill Portraits 


leonic Wars and throw a new li - 








of the chief contemporary figures of the time. 


LONGMANS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


'**Phis Series as a whole certainly marks . . . a clear advance 
beyond all its predecessors,” —Zducational Review, February, 1896. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


GOLDSMITH’S THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
Introduction and Notes, by Mary A. 
of Rhetoric and Old English in Smith College. With Portrait of 
Goldsmith. 75 cents 


THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS from ‘‘ The Spec- 
tator,”" Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by D. O. S. Lowg.L, 
A.M., English Master, Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass. 
With Portrait of Addison. [ln Fune 

SHAKSPERE’S AS YOU LIKE IT. With an Introduction by 
BARRETT WENDELL, A.B., Assistant Professor of English in 
Harvard erga and Notes by WILLIAM Lyon PHELpPs, Ph.D., 
Instructor in English Literature in Yale University. With Portrait. 

60 cents 

SHAKSPERE'S MERCHANT OF VENICE, Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Francis B. GuMMERE, Ph.D., Professor of 
English in Haverford College, Member of the Conference on Eng- 
lish of the National Committee of Ten. With Portrait. 60 cents 


*,* Other Volumes nearly ready. 


A circular describing the series, with specimen pages, announcements, 
will be sent to any address upon request. 


Edited, with 
Fn A.M., Professor 


ete., 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS 





An Introduction to the Study of American Literature 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Professor of Literature, Columbia 
College, paar Tllustrated.....psrscorccesesseccserseses seseroceees teeees 1,00 

“A ove work as of ite kind as any Americaa scholar has ever had in 
his h Any student of the subject who any A to dogood work hereafter must 
not only wes Mr. Matthews's book, but must largely adopt Mr. Matthewe's way of 
looking at things.” —THzopore Roosgve.r, in Bookman. 


Eclectic English Classics 
Carefully edited ; helpful notes ; good printing and paper; uniform 
binding in boards ; latest additions : 


Macaulay’s Life of ena bese eceres -seeedeedeedcovess -eoccce F 
Southey’s Life of 





Shakespeare’s 
Milton’s Paradise Lost 
Eclectic School Readings 
A new series of reading books adapted to every grade of common 
schools; charming literary style; perfect mechanical detail ; beauti- 
ful Gibetions ; careful grading; attractive for either school or 
home. The series now includes: 
Seaton Children, by Mrs. C A. Lane............. seoecsends J 
Lec Baye = os tae , by James Baldwin... inaw codec 
Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans... doavebee 
by Greek Stories. wy Jones Bal 
id Stories of the East » by Jomee BeGbR es. v05002.-0¢ace0ngatons 
Tris Stories of American Lifeand Adventure, Edward Eggleston . 
School Recreations and Amusements 
By CHarLes W. MANN, Dean of the wre Academy. 
Bsmece Be 0 Sy oe spreents wovesessévau ooesibesbasacersenre 
school recrea ca lectual, can 
In themaclven ee well x belpfl fr the rest and the coteraininent which they, ard. 
Suggestions are given enabie hers to use book so work 
esac npefatieRReRB C= - 


Books sent to any address on. receipt of price. 


to ev ok del goade Of séheal, ats ca octbede city and country. We cor 
plea: A emeate supply of school books, Address the office nearest you. 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





English Grammar 
By WILLIAM BASKERVILL and J, W. es nonagyy te 


Fer the rm. of high schools, academies and » prepared wih stat 
reference to a. o the facts of the Eee talk posh onbat ne By <spaoe 
rather than “he form of Eng 


Psychology and 1 Psychic Culture 


By R. P, HALLECK... soveseseesreensses — Le 
A new Psychology for beginners, ‘puitable for high schools ae ‘well as rte 
queens sudent Specially devoted tf the consideration of those facts that bear 
culture of the faculties, 
Spencerian Penmanship—Vertical Edition. 
Common School Course, six numbers; per dozen,,...,+..:ss0000+ «90 
eaten Course, og dozen. st octotsarastvortcts mss er orsnastog pnsnsvace De 
uty, f in system ot 
m benatr sprace und sramency, Cotes bate saute tne Seauaen A teriee of 
joss y be in the vertical style. 
Viri Romae 
a ROBERT ARROWSMITH and CHARLES KNArP, 12mo, Cloth. .7 
pered onthe principle that in the earlier stages the help ee to 
should’ be very full, and cen especially about the essential tacts and simpler con- 
structions of t the language. 


Latin Inscriptions 


a . Eosert, Jx., Columbia College, New York........ -.. 3-50 
embodyin the sponte. of the latest investigations in Latin epi- 
ante The on y book on the subject in the English langusge 


Modern French Texts 
Uniform binding in boards, The perien now includes : 
Guerber’s Contes boy Legendes, Pa’ 


Guerber’s Contes ot Lagenden, Part 
Mairet's La Tache du Pierre; arranged tor reading classes 


Edith then do 
Noten sa Seer Briequet ‘edited for school use by D.C. 
yme.. 


Cee eer ee meen ereenee sereeee 
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Besides the ia we wublish the Leite American soit-koee adapted 


ly invite correspondence with reference to the 


ATLANTA or PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s 
Special Spring Announcements 


A New Issue of 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


At a Popular Price 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, containing upwards of 30,000 articles; illustrated by more than 3,500 engravings ; over 
11,000,000 words, and 17,560 columns of reading matter. 


Rewritten and Enlarged by American and English Editors. International in Character. Based upon the most recent Census Returns, 
and Corrections and Additions made up to the day of Printing. 


The New Popular Edition, In 10 Volumes. Imperial Octavo, 
Cloth Binding, $20.00 net; half leather binding, $25.00 net 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZDIA isin use as a book of reference wherever the English language is known. . The first edition of 
this great work was completed in 1868. From this point for over twenty years a process of correction and revision was continued from 
year to year, thus bringing the information down to the latest possible date. 
But this process of revising and altering could not be carried onindefiattely. Many articles called for an entirely different treatment. 
New subjects of interest demanded admittance, while {some have lost their claim to the prominence given them twenty-five years ago. 
The Publishers therefore have at | and electro the work afresh for this new edition, in the preparation of which every line of the 
previous edition has been scrutinized, and the articles rewritten, partially or entire, while new articles have been prepared to embrace all 
new subjects required by the progress of knowledge. This edition is consequently a new encyclopedia, comprising the latest information 
In the whole range of human knowledge, and it is offered to the public at a reduction of one-third from the price of any previous edition. 
Furthermore, we have withdrawn our former trade editions from the market. 

The extent and freshness of the revisions may be better understood when it becomes known that under the letter A are treated such 
recent discoveries as Argon ; under Agriculture, important tables are given from the returns for 1894; while the records in Athletic Sports 
have been brought down to 1895. 


All editions of Chambers’s Hincyclopadia offered for sale in America and not bearing our imprint are bogus and 80 years behind the times. 


REDUCED ONE-THIRD IN PRICE 
TWO INVALUABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE 
For the Library, School and Family 
LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


EDITION OF 1895, WITH LATEST CENSUS RETURNS 
NEWLY REVISED AND ENLARGED 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the World, containing notices of over 125,000 places, with 
recent and authentic information respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the globe; 
also, the Census for 1880-1890. Originally edited by Joszru Tuomas, M.D., LL.D., author of ‘‘ Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical 
Dictionary,” ‘‘ Thomas’s Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,” etc., etc. 

In the preparation of this edition of LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, not only have notices of a 
large number of new places been now for the first included in its pages—places that were unknown when former editions were issued— but 
the contents of the entire volume have been subjected to such a thorough revision as, it is believed, will easily maintain for it the position 
which it has so long occupied, of being without a rival among works of its class in the English language. Especially has it heen the care 
of the editors, in the prosecution of their labors, to embody in the work such recent information as has lately been rendered available by 
the publication of the new census returns of our own and foreign countries and of other kindred works, and to so arrange this information 
that it will be practically useful for casual reference and convenient for those who may desire to make a more thorough acquaintance with 
the minutia o: phical facts. 


One Imperial Volume of nearly 8000 pages. Library sheep, $8.00 net ; half Turkey, $10.00 net ; half Russia, $10.00 net. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
BIOGRAPHY AND [MYTHOLOGY 


Containing Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of All Ages and Countries. By J. Taomas, M.D., LL.D. 


New Haition. Thoroug eet eae ey enlan . Complete in one imperial octavo volume of 2550 pages. Sheep, 8.00 t; 
half ae age net ; tat Renee $10.00 net. sii ” v . os 


Hdition, sheep, per set, $10.00 net ; half Turkey, $12.00 net. 


This valuable work, which for more than fifteen years has been in its department without a rival in the estimation of scholars, has 
lately undergone such a complete revision as the lapse of time since its first issue rendered n , and is now offered to the public in 
a greatly enlarged and improved volume, extending to 2550 pages, and embracing, besides the revisions of old articles, several thousand 
new biographical sketches, many of them constructed from original data, and now for the first time appearing in print. 

















' Specimen pages of any of the above Books sent free om application to the Publishers 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715-717 Market Street, . PHILADELPHIA 
; ' FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS ~ 
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College Commencements 

As HAS BEEN done before in its pages, Zhe Critic gives 
herewith the programs of the commencements at the prin- 
cipal universities and colleges of the country, with special 
reference to their literary features. 

(Next week we shall present an authoritative statement of 
personal gifts and bequests to educational institutions made 
by Americans who have given a million or more to the cause 
of education. ) 


AMHERST COLLEGE 

Commencement, this year, falls on Wednesday, June 24, 
which is the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
College ; and, while there will be no such public observance 
of the occasion as marked our half-century, there will be an 
unusually large attendance of alumni. The Committee of 
the Trustees charged with the arrangements for the day has 
invited Dr. Richard S. Storrs (who has accepted) to deliver 
a historical address; and Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst and the 
undersigned, to make addresses at the alumni dinner in 
celebration of the occasion. 

AMHERST, Mass. Merri. E, Gates (President). 


———— 


BARNARD COLLEGE 

The graduating class of Barnard College will receive their 
degrees from President Low at the Columbia Commence- 
ment on Wednesday, June to. The closing exercises of 
Barnard College will take place on Saturday, May 30, at 
eleven a.m. Prof. Franklin H. Giddings will be the orator 
of the day. There will be brief addresses by the Dean, and 
by Mr. Silas B. Brownell, on behalf of the Trustees. The 
Rev. E. Walpole Warren will act as Chaplain. 

New YorK. EmILy James Smiru (Dean). 


Bowpoin COLLEGE 
The literary feature of our Commencement will be an ad- 
dress by Prof. E.S, Morse of Salem, on June 24. 
BRUNSWICK, ME. W. De W. Hype (President). 


Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 
The present academic year closes with the conferring of 
degrees on June 4. The Commencement address will be 
delivered by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard, on “ The 
Position and Ideals of Educated Women in America.” 
SECRETARY'S OrFice, BRYN Mawr, PENN. M.V. ABBOTT. 


—_—— 


CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 

The only address to be given at the Commencement of 
the University, occurring on June 10, will be given by Presi- 
dent Low. 
New York. W.H. H. Besse (President’s Secretary). 


—_——_ 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 
The custom at Cornell in the past has been to haye ora- 
_ tions by the members of the graduating classes. The pro- 
gram for this year will be changed, and the exercises will con- 
sist of conferring degrees, and of an address by the President, 
which will be the only literary feature of the Commencement 
exercises, occurring on June 18. 
Irnaca, N.Y. J. G. ScHuRMAN (President). 


DICKINSON COLLEGE 

The chief literary features of the Commencement exercises, 
this year, will be the oration before the Phi Beta Kappa and 
United Literary Societies of the College, by Chancellor 
William J. Holland of the University of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, which will be delivered on Tuesday evening, June 9; 
the oration before the graduating class of the Law School, 
by Mr. Justice Dean of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
on Monday afternoon, June 8; the baccalaureate sermon, by 
the President, June 7 ; and the sermon before the Y. M. C. 
A., in the evening of the same day, by the Rev. Hugh Johns- 
ya Pastor of the Metropolitan Church, Washington, 


CARLISLE, PENN. GrorGE Epwarp Rexp (President). 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The only literary features connected with our Commence- 
ment exercises were the baccalaureate sermon, by the Bishop 
of Maine (the Rt. Rev. Henry Adams Neely, D.D.), in the 
evening of May 25, and three essays by members of the grad- 
uating class, read at the closing exercises on May 27. 


CHELSEA SQuARE, New York. CHARLES BuLt (Bursar). 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE 
The date set for the Commencement is June 23, and the 
program will be arranged as follows :—Class- poem, Walter 
S. Martin of California; master’s oration, ‘‘ Origin and His- 
tory of Civil Liberty,” Michael J. Scanlan, A.B., of Massa- 
chusetts; bachelor’s oration, “Impending Dangers to Our 
Civil Liberty,” Charles F. Valentine of Maine; valedictory, 
J. Ashton Devereux of Charleston, N. C.; address to gradu- 
ates by Archbishop P. J, Ryan, D. D., of Philadelphia. It is 
expected that Cardinal Gibbons, who will preside at the ex- 
ercises, will make'a few informal remarks. After the Com- 
mencement, the annual reunion and banquet of the Alumni 
Association will take place. The address to the alumni in 
the afternoon will be delivered by the Rev. D. J. Stafford, D. 
D., of Washington, D. C., and a poem will be read by Maur- 
ice F. Egan, LL, D., of the Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., a graduate of Georgetown. 
J. Havens Ricuarps, S. J. (President). 
WasuincTon, D. C. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Commencement day comes on June 24. The chief liter- 
ary features of the exercises this year, as in former years, will 
be the Commencement parts delivered by graduating students. 
There will be a Latin oration by a student graduating from 
the College, and three English parts by College students. 
There will also be two English parts from graduate students, 
and one from a law student. 

RicHarD Coss (Corresponding Secretary). 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


[The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott of Brooklyn has been chosen 
by the senior class to deliver the baccalaureate sermon on 
class day, and Prof, F, G. Peabody of Harvard has been ap- 
pointed class Chaplain. } 


HAvERFORD COLLEGE 


Address by George Stuart Fullerton, Ph. D., Dean of the 
University of Pennsylvania, on June 12. 
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Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
Our Commencement exercises will be held in the after- 
noon of Thursday, June 11. Degrees will be conferred; and 
in the evening there will be a social assembly in honor of the 
graduates of the year. There will be some short addresses, 
but we are not yet able to announce the names of the speakers. 
BALTIMORE, MD. T. R. Batt (Registrar). 





Mount Ho.yoke COLLEGE 
Our baccalaureate address will be given this year by the 
Rev. W.H. P. Faunce of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church 
in New York. Commencement exercises occur on June 17. 
SoutH Hap.ey, Mass. E. S. Mgap (President). 


Ou1o WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
The Commencemeut exercises occur on June 17. The 
literary feature will consist of the speeches by representatives 
of the class and an address by C. H. Payne, D.D., LL.D., of 
New York, 


DeLawarE, O. J. W. Basurorp (President). 


PRINCETON COLLEGE 
Commencement at the College of New Jersey occurs this 
year on June ro. There will be nothing unusual in connec- 
tion with it and nothing to which I can refer as the “ chief 
literary feature.” 


PRINCETON, N. J. Francis L. Patton (President). 


_ 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


The so-called Commencement exercises of Radcliffe will be 
this year, as they were last, very simple and destitute of 
features. A clergyman will open with prayer and close with 
a benediction ; our President will say a few words; the de- 
grees will be conferred. Yes, I know that is very little—but 
there it is! 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. Acnes Irwin (Dean). 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


Ex-President Andrew D. White of Princeton will deliver 
the oration before the literary societies at the Commence- 
ment, in the evening of June 9. On the following day, 
Secretary J. Sterling Morton will deliver the Commencement 
address. 


SMITH COLLEGE 
Commencement exercises will be held at Northampton, 


Mass., on Tuesday, June 16. The orator of the day will be 
the Rev. Washington Gladden. 





Union COLLEGE 

The baccalaureate sermon will be preached by the Presi- 
dent on Sunday evening, June 21, and the Honorary Chan- 
cellor’s address will be delivered by the Hon. George R. Peck 
of Chicago, on Commencement day, Wednesday, June 24. 

Anprew V. V. Raymonp (President). 
ScHenecTapy, N. Y. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Our Commencement occurred on May 19. In the morn- 
ing of that day we had a meeting of the Alumni Association, 
which was addressed by Dr. ThomasC. Hallof Chicago. In 
the evening the Commencement proper took place, with ad- 
dresses by four of the graduating class and a brief parting 
address from myself. 

New York. 


Tuomas S. Hastincs (President), 
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UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 
The graduating exercises will take place on June 12. 
There will be two short addresses by distinguished persons 
not yet selected. 


West Point, N. Y. O. H. Ernst (Superintendent). 


UniITED StaTeEs NavaL ACADEMY 


The graduation ceremonies will take place on June 5s, at 
10.30 a.m. They are entirely military and nautical in char- 
acter, with the exception of an address to the cadets by some 
member of the Board of Visitors. It is impossible to send 
you the name of the speaker at present, as the Board does 
not convene till June 1. 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp. P. H. Cooper (Superintendent). 





UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
The chief literary feature of the convocation exercises, to 
be held on July 1, will be an address by Prof. George Adam 
Smith of the Free Church College of Glasgow, Scotland. 


Cuicaco, ILL. WituiaM R, Harper (President). 





UNIVERSITY OF THE CiTy oF New York 

The Commencement week program is as follows :—Sunday, 
May 31, at 8 p. m, baccalaureate sermon by the Chancellor, 
or such preacher as may be chosen, in the University Place 
Church, on the corner of roth Street, at which the public is 
cordially invited to be present; Monday, June 1, at 8 p. m., 
a memorial meeting in honor of Austin Abbott, LL.D., late 
Dean of the University Law School, in the great lecture-hall, 
University Building, Washington Square, at which Mr. Wil- 
liam Evarts and ex-Secretary Tracy have been invited to 


‘speak. Tuesday, June 2, at 9.45 a. m. and 3 p. m., class 


day exercises of the class of 1896, at University Heights, 
beginning in the morning at Association Hall and closing in 
the afternoon at Battery Hill; Tuesday, June 2, at 8 p. m., 
University Law School Commencement, at Carnegie Music 
Hall, address by Judge Wm. Kneeland Townsend; Wed- 
nesday, June 3, at 10 a. m., Phi Beta Kappa annual meeting 
in Language. Hall, University Heights; Thursday, June 4, 
at 8 p. m., sixty-fourth Commencement, at Carnegie Music 
Hall; Saturday, June 6, alumni meeting at University 
Heights, at 2 p. m. 
H, M. MacCracken (Chancellor). 
University ‘Heicuts, New York. 


UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA 
The Commencement address, this year, will be given by Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, President of Stanford University, on 
“The Rise of the Common Man.” Dr, Jordan was con- 
nected with Indiana University for twelve years, during seven 
of them as its President. 


BLOOMINGTON, IND. JosePrxu Swain (President). 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
The chief literary feature of our Commencement exercises 
will be the Commencement address by President Charles K. 
Adams of the ‘University of Wisconsin. Commencement 
occurs on June 25. On the preceding day there will be a 


' dinner at the University, in commemoration of the comple- 


tion of the twenty-fifth year of my services as President. 
Ann ARBOR, MICH. James B. ANGELL. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

In answer to your letter of April 25, I would say that I 
doubt whether we shall have any such literary features in our 
Commencement exercises that you would care to comment 
upon them. We shall probably within a year make a com- 
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plete change, but tradition has heretofore held us to a Coxi- 
mencement whose literary features are not up to the mark. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. Gero, C. FULLERTON (Dean). 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 

Our Commencement exercises proper begin on June 14, 
with a sermon by Bishop J. H. Vincent. Monday evening, 
June 15, occurs the annual address before the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, by Mr. John Bell Keeble of Tennessee. Tuesday 
evening, June 16, Postmaster-General W. L. Wilson delivers 
the annual address before the whole University, and Wednes- 
day, June 17, is Commencement Day. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. J. H. Kirkvanp (Chancellor). 


VassaR COLLEGE 

Our Commencement will occur on June 10, and the pro- 
gram will be confined to addresses by five members of the 
graduating class. I preach the baccalaureate sermon on the 
Sunday previous to Commencement, and take the oppor- 
tunity at that time of making my address to the class. The 
students have their Class Day on Tuesday, and our receptions 
are held on the evening of that day. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. James M. Taytor (President). 





WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 
President G. W.C. Lee desires me to say that the Com- 
mencement exercises of this University will begin with the 
baccalaureate sermon by Bishop Newton of Virginia, on the 
morning of June 14. Wednesday, June 17, is Commence- 
ment Day. In addition to the Law Class oration and vale- 
dictory, by the students selected for that purpose, there will 
be an address before the literary societies by the Hon. 
Charles S. Hamlin, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
Tuomas E. MARSHALL, JR., Private Secretary. 
LEXINGTON, VA. . 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
The chief literary feature of our Commencement exercises, 
on June 23, will be an address by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart. 
Mary CaswéLt (Secretary to the President). 
WELLESLEY, Mass. 


WELLS COLLEGE 

The chief literary feature of our Commencement exer- 
cises will be an address, by Dr. J. Edwin Brown of the Baptist 
Memorial Church, Philadelphia. I have not yet received the 
title of his address from him. Doubtless he will furnish it to 
you if you drop him word. I am very hopeful that we 
shall be able to add to our reading-room literature so as to 
include Zhe Critic in another year. 


W. E. Waters (President). 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

On June 23, at 8 p. m., Prof. John Williams White will 
address the Phi Beta Kappa Society. Commencement takes 
place on Wednesday, June 24, at 10 a.m. Leave uf absence 
for the next collegiate year has been granted to President 
Raymond. He will improve the opportunity to secure a 
much needed rest, and to study the systems of education in 
England, France and Germany. In his absence the admin- 
istration of the College will be in charge of Vice-President 
Van Vleck. 


Woman’s COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE 


_The chief literary feature of our Commencement exercises 
will be an address by President B. P. Raymond of Wesleyan 
University, and the time, June 9, at 11 a, m. 


BALTIMoRE, Mp. J. B. Van Meter (Dean). 
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Literature 
** Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D."’ 

Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. By Henry Parry Liddon, D,D., late Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Paui’s, Vol. Ii, Longmans, Green & Co. — 

WE POINTED out recently, in our review of Cardinal 
Manning’s Life, what a great proportion of the religious his- 
tory of this century in England centres around Oxford and 
the Oxford Movement, and we are consequently not disposed 
to regard as too large the scale on which the life is being 
written of the man who had more to do with the whole move- 
ment, over a larger space of time, than any other Oxonian. 
Newman’s influence, greater in degree at one time than 
Pusey’s ever was, became much restricted by the compara- 
tively retired life he led after his’ conversion; Manning, 
although a son of the University, was never really one of 
the Oxford group; Keble, while his biography shows that 
no important step was taken without consulting him in his 
quiet country vicarage, was too ‘‘ meek and humble of heart ” 
ever to pose as a leader; and one or two others, of really 
great gifts, were taken away by death before the work was 
much more than begun. Pusey, on the other hand, bore the 
brunt of fierce opposition and the heavier burden of grave 
responsibility down to his death in 1882, and his life is the 
history of the Church of England for half a century. 

This biography was begun by the one man in all England 
competent to do it well, the late Canon Liddon, who, with a 
world-wide fame as a preacher, was put by his relations with 
Oxford and the Movement in the way of knowing more than 
any other just how the work should be done. His death 
would have been even more lamented than it was, if he had 
not so fully sketched out the whole work, and so abundantly 
prepared materials for it, that it was possible for it to be 
completed by other hands, The Rev. J. O. Johnston, who 
was Dr. Liddon’s assistant from the outset, and the Rev. R. 
J. Wilson, the present Warden of Keble College, have under- 
taken the task, and are responsible for the final shape in 
which this volume, the third of four, appears. We have noth- 
ing but praise for the manner in which the work is done, 


’ whether by Dr. Liddon or his’ assistants, for it is impossible 


to differentiate their parts in the book. It is, of course, 
written from the High Anglican standpoint, and it was inev- 
itable that a desire to support Dr. Pusey’s contentions, both 
against Rome and Evangelicalism, should be visible in its 
pages; but both as a literary production and as a matter of 
construction, it is deserving of high commendation. There 
is nothing of that obtrusion of the biographer’s personality 
which we were compelled to notice unfavorably in Cardinal 
Manning's Life. Every subject treated is amply (almost, at 
times, too amply for the general reader) illustrated from con- 
temporary documents, which in itself must have involved a 
vast amount of labor, especially in view of Pusey’s habit of 
scarcely ever dating his letters. 

The present volume begins shortly after Newman’s seces- 
sion, with the coming of Bishop Wilberforce to Oxford, and no 
small portion of it is occupied with Pusey’s relations to his 
diocesan, which were marked for a long time by needlessly 
outspoken suspicions on the Bishop’s part. All the great 
events and controversies of the years 1845-58. the period 
covered by this volume, are fully dealt with. The first chap- 
ter gives the story of the foundation of Anglican sisterhoods, 
so curiously tentative in view of the subsequent extension of 
the system. Then comes the sore subject of the Jerusalem 
bishopric, that eccentric ecclesiastical hybrid; the Hampden 
controversy, in which, as in so many others, Dr. Pusey took 
an active part; and a detailed account of the singularly un- 
fortunate history of St. Saviour’s, Leeds, for which he was 
held responsible, as having the patronage of the living, though 
it was not known for years afterward that it was he who 
the church, under the name of “A Penitent.” Under this 
last head are included some characteristically ious 
letters from Dean Hook, who, as then Vicar of Leeds, felt 
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himself sorely aggrieved by the planting of what he thought a 
nest of Romanizers at his very gates. But the most import- 
ant matters, treated in a way commensurate with their im- 
portance, are the great controversies on Baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist, associated with the names of Mr. Gorham and the 
late Archdeacon Denison, who were made the legal souffre- 
douleurs over whose bodies the war was waged. Several im- 
portant documents outside of letters are included, such as the 
famous Protests on the Gorham Judgment and the Royal 
Supremacy, both of them headed by the names of “ Henry 
Edward Manning, M. A., Archdeacon of Chichester,” and 
“ Robert Isaac Wilberforce, M. A., Archdeacon of the East 
Riding,” which were not much longer to be subscribed to 
any Anglican formulary. 

Dr. Pusey’s exterior life was, almost throughout, a life of 
controversy, not from any choice of his own, for he would 
willingly have been relieved from it, and allowed to devote 
his time to the duties of his Hebrew Professorship, and to 
the spiritual guidance of the many who came to him. His 
biographers have therefore of necessity included a very 
large amount of matter of that nature, some of it dealing with 
extinct questions like the great Papal Aggression excitement 
of 1850, but far the larger part concerned with contending 
principles which are still active in the Anglican communion, 
and therefore full of interest to the present day. 





*¢ Woman Under Monasticism ’’ 
Chapters on Saint-Lore and Convent Life between A.D. 500 and A.D. 
1500, By Lina Eckenstein, Macmillan & Co. 

Miss (OR Mrs.?) ECKENSTEIN has been fortunate in the 
selection of a subject, and has labored assiduously in the ac- 
cumulation of materials for its elucidation. Yet we cannot 
congratulate her on the result. It would seem eminently fit- 
ting that a woman should undertake the task of tracing out 
“the influence and activity of women connected with the 
Christian religion,” of showing us the impulses which led 
them to embrace conventual life, and its effects both on the 
inmates of the nunnery and on their larger relations with the 
social organization of successive periods. To accomplish 


this satisfactorily, however, would require a firmer grasp of ° 


the subject, a finer insight into the complicated interaction 
of the forces at work, a surer sense of historical perspective 
and a greater power of literary expression than the author 
seems to possess. From the introduction and the first chap- 
ter we are led to infer that the primary object of the book is 
to show the derivation of the new woman from the medizval 
nun—an emancipated female seeking a career outside of 
family ties. The theory is advanced, that in prehistoric times 
the earliest human organization was the “ mother age,” in 
which women were at the head of the tribe, sexual inter- 
course was promiscuous, and there was no recognition of pa- 
ternity. To this succeeded the “ father age,” when the man 
claimed the woman for himself and, as the head of the family, 
reduced wife and children to subjection. Then, as the wild 
tribes came under Christian influence, women who were un- 
willing to endure this domestic slavery embraced the con- 
ventual life as a means of emancipation. 

It is, of course, not impossible that such motive may occa- 
sionally have had weight, but no one familiar with the perpetual 
exhortations to ascetic virginity in early Christian literature, 
and with the troublous existence of those dismal times, can 
doubt that in the great majority of cases the impulsion came 
from the beliefthat the nunnery was the surest path to heaven, 
or from the certainty that it was a comparatively safe refuge 
from the incessant dangers besetting the unattached female, 
whether maid or widow. As the. convent foundations in- 
creased in wealth, they became a véry convenient means of 
disposing of daughters for whom eligible husbands, indiffer- 
ent to the amount of marriage-portion, could not be found; 
for, with few exceptions, nuns were maidens of gentle blood, 
and the position of abbess was one which satisfied the aspira- 


_ tions of the noblest houses for their girls. In this rank of 
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life the position of the wife was, as a rule, by no means one of 
domestic servitude. The husband was liable at any moment 
to be called away, either for war on his own account, or for 
a crusade, or to attend his suzerain in court or field, and the 
chatelaine necessarily exercised authority in all matters con- 
nected with the management of the estate, giving her quite 
as much opportunity for the development of capacity and 
character as is afforded by the career of the modern emanci- 
pated woman, and much more than ordinarily fell to the lot 
of her cloistered sisters. 

One phase of the subject, capable of yielding no little in- 
terest, has been wholly passed over by the author—the very 
curious attitude of the Church towards women. Starting 
originally with the Oriental conception of the inferiority of 
the sex, as expressed in St. Paul’s injunction that women are 
to learn in silence, with all subjection, and are on no account 
to be suffered to teach, ithas steadfastly withheld from them all 
ministerial functions, even the seemingly appropriate one of 
hearing the confessions of their sisters. It has always held 
them to be distinctly inferior to man, and marks its sense of 
their impurity by refusing them admission to certain places 
of preéminent sanctity in the Roman churches. Yet it has 
divinized the sex in the cult of the Blessed Virgin, it recog- 
nizes as inspired the prophecies of St. Hildegarda and St. 
Birgitta, and has no scruple in admitting women to the cata- 
logue of saints. An investigation into the causes and conse- 
quences of this contradiction—the conflict between the Asiatic 
and the Teutonic conceptions of woman—would have richly 
repaid the labors of the author, and would have been a wel- 
come substitute for some of the dry details borrowed from 
Dugdale, or for the long-winded accounts of Hroswitha’s 
dramas, Herrad’s “ Garden of Delight,” the “ Ancren Riwle ” 
and other padding. 

While the author has diligently explored the Bollandists 
and many other recondite original and secondary sources for 
her material, she evidently has not sufficient familiarity with 
medizval history in general to guide her safely when she wan- 
ders from her immediate authorities. It would not be easy 
to condense more error into the same space than what we 
find in her account of the Knights of St. John :—*“ Looking 
after pilgrims and nursing the sick constitutes the chief work 
of the order at Jerusalem, but after the conquest of that city 
in 1187, when the knights removed to Malta and the ladies 
to Spain, the care of those not belonging to the body ceased 
to hold the foremost place ” (p. 288). Similarly, a complete 
misconception of the ecclesiastical movements in the fifteenth 
century is revealed in the remark, ‘‘ the Church council held 
at Basel (after 1418), at which English prelates were also 
present, was emphatic in urging the need of monastic reform ” 
(p. 407). Awider knowledge ofthe conventual life of the twelfth 
and succeeding centuries would have resulted in a more de- 
tailed account of the strange vicissitudes in the career of the 
Begghards and Beguines than isto be found in the very brief and 
perfunctory allusion to them on p. 331, for, although in strict- 
ness they were not nuns, the movement was one designed to pro- 
vide for women who had no resource in domestic life and did 
not belong to the privileged classes, whence recruits were drawn 
for the wealthy abbeys. And any account of medizval mo- 
nasticism which omits a full review of the history of the Be- 
guines is necessarily imperfect. A less notable omission is 
observable in the section devoted to German female mysti- 
cism, where it is remarkable that no allusion is made to the 
Dominican Christina and Margaretha Ebner, who were sec- 
ond to none in their influence over contemporary thought. 

It would be easy to point out other proofs of the fact that 
special studies require for their fruitful use a preliminary gen- 
eral and thorough historical training, but it would be ungra- 
cious, and we can heartily thank the author for bringing to- 
gether a large amount of curious material. Especially inter- 
esting is the account of the abbess Charitas Pirckheimer and 
her resolute defence of her nunnery during the reform move- 
ment in Ntirnberg. Even the sternest Protestant can have 
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sympathy for the sufferings of the conservatives, and repro- 
bation for the ungentle means employed by the innovators. 
But revolutions are never made with rosewater. 





‘¢ On Parody ”’ 
By A. S. Martin. Henry Holt & Co. 

AT LasT a depreciated art has found a vindicator. “It is 
time,” says Mr. Martin, “that the claims of Parody to serious 
consideration and honorable recognition at the hands of Crit- 
icism should be no longer denied.” He complains sadly 
that “ when the critic comes to Parody, he covers his mouth 
and hurries by on the other side as if a leprous distillment 
tainted the air.” Asa tribute to Mr. Martin’s untiring de- 
votion, we will pause awhile (with uncovered mouth) to con- 
template the collection which he has gathered. He claims 
for it that it is not entirely valueless; we are willing to go fur- 
ther, and say that it has a distinct worth in providing for a 
wider knowledge of some few bits of really excellent fooling 
with which many readers may yet have to make acquaintance. 
Nearly half the book is occupied by a historical and critical 
sketch of the whole subject, full of illustrations of the older 
parodists, from the ‘‘ Batrachomyomachia ” down to the pres- 
ent century. This contains a good deal of out-of-the-way 
information, with a number of’ minor faults in style and ac- 
curacy. The author is, we think, not sufficiently careful to 
emphasize the fact that the mysteries and miracle-plays of 
the middle ages were no more parodies in the ordinary sense 
of the word, than is the playing at church of which some 
children are so fond—a fact which might be easily missed by 
those who fail to realize the essentially childlike mental na- 
ture of that period. 

Coming to the second division of the book, a collection of 
modern parodies, we are more and more inclined.to adopt 
Dr, Johnson’s view that the making of them is “ easy, and 
therefore vulgar and common,” It is like Gregorian music, 
which any choir can sing, but which very few choirs sing 
well. It is easy to strike here and there a happy line; but 
the whole has to be fitted, whether inspiration follow or no, 
and fun made to order is apt to be rather poor fun. If any 
one doubt this, let him take such a catchy and swinging 
measure as Mr. Kipling’s “* Dipsey Chanty,” and fit it, say, 
to the Brooklyn trolley strike—with “‘ Out spake the souls of 
the weary, weary motormen” as acue; if he succeed through- 
out, we should like to see his version. After reading Mr. 
Martin’s collection, we are inclined to think that very few 
people have the requisite combination of humor, lightness of 
touch and good taste to produce a really good parody. 
Praed had all these, and it is a pity that (at least in his pub- 
lished works) he left no examples of close parody. Landor 
nearly tried it several times, and one small bit in which he 
mimics Byron makes us think he could have succeeded. 
Calverley was unequalled. We are pleased to find three of 
his best specimens, which are classics in the style, as well as 
two others not quite so felicitous; we should rather have 
had at least a part of his superb take-off on “ The Ring and 
the Book.” But a more serious error by defect is the failure 
to include a single line from the immortal “ Rejected Ad. 
dresses,” whose consistent level of excellence, in proportion 
to their bulk, has never been surpassed. We. defy even the 
most enthusiastic lover of Wordsworth to refuse a smile at 
the way in which the Smiths seized the humor of his nursery 
style at its worst; nor is any part of the series much less 
successful. 

Then, too, there was room for more extended quotation 
in the section devoted to the class which imitates style with- 

out application to a particular poem—in which we notice, 
’ ‘by the way, that Mr. Martin is innocent of knowing any dis- 
tinction between a ballad and a ballade. Under this head, 
for example, the exquisite delicacy of Mr. Mallock’s imita- 
tions in “ The New Republic” well deserved inclusion. The 
plan of. Mr. Martin’s book excludes anything more than a 
bare mention of prose parody; probably a separate volume 
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on the subject would be necessary. To name only two 
sources, “ Condensed Novels” from an American, and “ Mr. 
Punch’s Prize Novels” from an English, hand would afford 
a wide range of selection; and since we have mentioned 
American parodies, Mr. Bunner’s recent death recalls to us 
his excellent work in this kind, to which no allusion is here 
made. If, however, a more complete treatise on the whole 
subject might have been produced, in the meantime Mr. Mar- 
tin’s essay in the field is a great deal better than nothing at 
all. : 





‘¢ Books and their Makers *’ 
In the Middle Ages. By George Haven Putnam. 
Sons, 

THOSE FAMILIAR with Mr. Putnam's “ Authors and their 
Public in Ancient Times” (see Zhe Critic of 1 Sept. 1894) 
will be glad to welcome the first of the two volumes in which 
he purposes to trace the history of the relation between 
writers and readers from the fall of the Roman Empire of 
the West to the'close of the seventeenth century. Exactly 
why this entire period should be included under “ the mid- 
dle ages,” it is not easy to see; but, as the author’s reasons 
for his choice of title may perhaps be stated in the second 
volume, the point need not be raised here. The plan of this 
volume is substantially the same as that of its predecessor, ' 
but the page is larger, and the amount of matter almost 
twice as great. Of the two parts into which it falls, the first 
is devoted to “ Books in Manuscript,” while the other treats 
of “ Early Printed Books.” There is a wealth of material on 
both subjects; the task of the writer in either field must be 
largely that of selection and compression. Mr. Putnam is 
naturally less at home in the first part than in the second, 
which he has worked over from a new point of view. He 
has had in mind, not merely the development of the concep- 
tion of literary property, but also the importance of the pub- 
lisher as a factor in the production and distribution of books. 
The mission of the early printers in promoting the interests 
of scholarship and literature has never before been so clearly 
presented, The full discussion of this phase of the subject 
lends special interest to the volume, and an examination of 
the evidence will make the author’s statement, in the preface, 
regarding the function of the publisher appear far from ex- 
aggerated. He says (p. x) :-— 

‘* | have taken pleasure in pointing out that the responsibility 
for securing this argent recognition of property in literary 
productions and of the property rights of literary producers rested 
with the printer-publishers, and that the shaping of the begin- 
nings of a copyright system for Europe is due to their efforts. It 
was they, also, who bore the chief burden of the contest, which 
extended over several centuries,-for the freedom of the press from 
the burdensome censorship of Church and State, a censorship 
which in certain communities appeared likely for a time to 
throttle literary production altogether. I can but think that the 
historians of literature and the students of the social and political 
conditions on which literary production is so largely dependent, 
have failed to do full justice to men like Aldus, the Estiennes, 
Froben, Koburger and Plantin, who fought so sturdily against the 
pretensions of pope, bishop, or monarch to stand between the 
printing-press and the people, and to decide what should and 
what should not be printed,” 

For most readers, however, the first part will be not less 
interesting than the second. No portion of literary history 
is more fascinating than that concerned with the transmis- 
sion of texts from the classical period to the invention of 
printing. Mr. Putnam introduces us first to the monasteries, 
explaining at length how books were made, stored and used 
in them. How books cculd be obtained without speaking is 
thus indicated (p. 63):— 

‘In the Customs of Clugni, there is a curious passage prescrib- 
ing the different signs that were to be used in asking for books 

during the hours of silence, which indicates at once the frequen 
of these pagan studies, and also the grade of esteem in whic 
they ought to be held by the faithful monk. The general rule, 
when asking for any book, was to extend the hand, making mo- 
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tions similar to those of turning over the leaves. In order, how~ 

- ever, to indicate a pagan work, a monk was directed to scratch 
his ear as a dog does, because, says the regulation, unbelievers 
may well be compared to that animal.” : 

But if a monk wished to borrow a book from another mon- 
astery, no matter how great his piety, or how high his stand- 
ing, he might be called upon to offera pledge. An amusing 
instance is given on p. 141 :— 

‘* A prior writes to an abbot in 1150:—‘ To his Lord, the Ven- 
erable Abbot of ——wishes health and happiness, Although you 
desire to have the books of ‘Tully, I know that you are a Chris- 
tian and not a Ciceronian. But you go over to the camp of the 
enemy not as a deserter, but as a spy. I should, therefore, 
have sent you the books of Tully, which we have, De Re Agraria, 
the Philippics, and the Epistles, but that it is not our custom that 
any books should be lent to any person without good pledges. 
Send us, therefore, the Woctes Attica of Aulus Gellius and Ori- 
gen on the Canticles. The books which we have just brought 
from France, if you wish for any of them, I will send you.’” 

The influence which the rise of the universities exerted 
upon the production and distribution of manuscripts, is dis- 
cussed in a separate chapter. In the Italian universities 
special officers or agents, subject to the regulation of the 
authorities, were charged with the preparation of copies of 
the texts needed for purposes of instruction,which they rented 
to students; in later times arrangements were made for 
the sale of copies “authoritative and correct as to the text, 
and in the commentaries.” At the University of Paris the 
book-dealers enjoyed special privileges, which gave them a 
practical monopoly of the trade in manuscripts for the city 
as well. The chapter on ‘The Book Trade in the Manu- 
script Period” presents a number of curious details, with 
now and then an incident that sounds strangely modern. 
Many a book-dealer of scholarly tastes has passed upon 
himself the criticism which Filelfo, an Italian scholar, em- 
bodied in a letter to a friend, Aurispa, m 1440 (p. 251) :-— 
“ You are completely absorbed in the business of dealing in 
books, but I should prefer that of reading them. For what 
does it profit you to buy and sell books every day if you 
never have time for their perusal! ” 

The limits of a review hardly afford space for more than a 
glimpse at the contents of this suggestive and valuable book. 
Faults it has, in the way of repetition, and of occasional lack 
of clearness in analysis ; and it is not free from minor errors. 
But it presents a wide range of matter on an important sub- 
ject in an attractive form, and will make a place for itself. 
The bearing of the book on the subject of copyright may 
best be examined in connection with the second volume, 
which is well on the way to completion. 





*¢ The Mighty Atom ’’ 
By Marie Corelli, J. B. Lippincott Co. 

IT IS REALLY a pity that Miss Corelli has not time to 
read the critical papers. She has become possessed with the 
idea that they join in one harmonious chorus of reprobation 
on the theme of her works, and so she very properly despises 
them, That being the case, she would probably be surprised 
to learn that one of them has sufficient grace to give her 
latest book even a modified form of praise ; for justice compels 
us to say that “The Mighty Atom” is much less open to 
critical censure than most of its predecessors. We have not 
yet progressed so far as to say that it is faultless. We do not 
find ourselves duly impressed by the eloquence of her most 
elaborate descriptions ; when “the burning bars of saffron 
widened in the western heavens, * * * shafts of tur- 
quoise-blue, pale rose and chrysoprase flashed down towards 
the sea-like reflections from the glory of some unbarred gate 
of Paradise, * * * and the sun, flaming with August 
fires, suddenly burst forth in all his splendor,” we must con- 
fess he left us cold. When we met with “a handsome, lan- 
guid-featured personage known as Sir Charles Lascelles, Bar- 
onet,” we began to fear an introduction into a world more 
oppressive than that of Ouida’s guardsmen with caf¢-au-Jait- 
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colored eyes. But the alarm which these things spread over 
the first few pages was gradually dissipated as we read on 
and found that, like Ouida, Miss Corelli was able to draw a 
simple, tender picture of child-life, worthy of a greater artist. 

The book is, of course, written with a purpose, which is 
fully set forth in its dedication to “ those self-styled Progres- 
sivists, who, by precept and example, assist the infamous 
cause of education without religion, and who, by promoting 
the idea, borrowed from French atheism, of denying to the 
children in Board-schools and elsewhere the knowledge and 
love of God, as the true foundation of noble living, are guilty 
of a worse crime than murder.” It will be obvious at once 
that the “ Mighty Atom” is the First Cause of the Positiv- 
ists. The central figure of the story is a delicate, lovable 
boy of eleven, who, by the: direction of his stern, unsympa- 
thizing father, is crammed far beyond his strength with all 
manner of useless knowledge. That only is expressly ex- 
cluded which in the days of Solomon used to be known as 
the beginning of wisdom. The poor little fellow finds the 
Atom a very unsatisfying ruler of the universe ; and when the 
young tutor who might have saved him is ignominiously dis- 
missed, and the learned Prof. Cadman-Gore substituted, his 
life becomes an increasing burden to him. So the slow 
martyrdom goes on until, under the stress of the sudden 
death of the only playmate he had found—the sexton’s little 
daughter, whose childlike faith is well contrasted with his 
blank ignorance of spiritual things,—the overwrought brain 
gives way. The poor boy goes out to find God—by the same 
door of tragic horror as the weird child in “Jude the Ob- 
scure.” The climax is very well done, with restrained power ; 
and the letters Lionel leaves behind are, in their childish 
simplicity, a great improvement on the interminable rhapsody 
which prefaced thesuicide in “‘ The Sorrows of Satan.” The 
book is a powerful brief for Miss Corelli’s cause, and ap- 
proaches more nearly to literature than some of her earlier 
* efforts.” 





‘¢ Smoke ”’ 
Translated from the Russian by Constance Garnett, 
Macmillan & Co, 

TWO THOUSAND years ago, Catullus wrote two little lines which 

may well stand as epigraph to Tourguéneff’s ‘‘ Smoke ” :— 
‘*Odietamo. Quare id faciam, fortasse requiris ? 
Vescio : sed fieri sentio et excrucior.” 

People that love and hate and know not why—such are the 
people of ‘‘Smoke,” so aptly hit off by the Catullian phrase. 
Baden thirty years ago was the habitat of such people—that brill- 
iant plague-spot set off by the dark and beautiful background of 
the Black Forest, which gathered to it by force of some subtle 
magnetism all the diseased or morbid psychic particles of the 
world. Thither flocked the Russian aristocracy, flaccid repre- 
sentatives of Young Russia and Old Russia, gambling countesses, 
impecunious swindlers arrayed in fashionable attire, Nihilists in 
the soft-boiled stage, and destructionists cooked to aturn. There, 
too, happened to be Tourguéneff with his friends, the Viardots, 
watching the gay, dissipated, dismal spectacle—a small Slavonia 
comprising many types and silhouettes, just large enough to come 
within the circle of his remarseless microscope. Those who have 
had any personal taste of this unlovely experience—watching one’s 
countrymen abroad, —will ‘‘ realize” Tourguéneff’s sensations as 
he drew one after the other of his fellow-Slavs within his burning- 
glass and made the light stream all through his anatomy. - 

This anatomy is seen to be almost boneless. The men and 
women whom the author characterizes as ‘‘ Smoke” are mere pulp, 
flabby, without will of their own, visionary, chattering—mere in- 
stincts armed with teeth and claws for what they want physically and 
bestially, —men and women of straw who might disappear in smoke 
if exposed to ardent sunshine, or a great ecstacy, or a sudden 
fright. Crina and Litvinov, Potrigin and Tanya stand out from 
the jabbering throng of Petersburgers and make pictures distinct 
in themselves, Crina, in fact, is a dazzling creation, shedding un- 
canny light about her and making herself interesting in spite of 
her duplicity. Good and evil are so skilfully mixed in her that it 
isno wonder that Litvinov loses his head and twice yields'to Circe 
—and is turned into a swine. 


By Ivan Turgenev. 
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This was the Russia of 1867. Since then the Slav nature has 
gone on developing. rounding out, hardening from pulp to fibre 
and from fibre to flesh: bones.are beginning to form under the 
white polished skin, and will-power is evolving. Onesees signs of 
adolescence ripening into early manhood. Whether true virility 
will ever be reached remains to be seen; meanwhile Miss Garnett’s 
excellent English makes us feel at home,in Tourguéneff’s world, 
a world from which the ‘‘ smoke” is clearing. 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


Shakespeare on Kent's *‘ Commentaries.”’—A \egal correspond- 
ent in Madison, Wis., sends me the following note :— 
‘*I am prompted by your remarks in The Critic of 15 Feb- 
_ruary to ask if you regard as a mere ‘coincidence ’ this legal cita- 
tion, found in ‘‘2 Henry VI.” iv.7.65 :—*‘ Kent inthe Comment- 
aries,’ etc.? For myself I cannot but regard it as one of the most 
cogent proofs of the correctness of the Baconian theory. Who 
but the Lord Chancellor could have had such foreknowledge of 
the name and writings of our great American chancellor? And 
the skill with which the true significance of the reference is almost 
concealed by the context (‘Kent in the Commentaries Czsar 
writ,’ etc.), is, in a way, as it seems to me, a confirmation of Mr. 
Donnelly’s great discovery.” 


The jocose suggestion of our correspondent is not more ridic- 
ulous than Donnelly's finding ‘‘ cipher” evidence in the Shakes- 
peare plays that Bacon wrote Florio's translation of Montaigne. He 
says, as Mrs. Pott had done before him, that ‘‘Montaigne is often re- 
ferred to in thecipher story in the name of Mountaine; for instance, 
we find Pistol calling Evans ‘thou Mountaine forreyner ’; and in 
the same play Falstaff alludes to himself as ‘a mountain of 
mummy.’” So Robert Burton (whose ‘‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly ” was written by Bacon) is cryptographically mentioned in 
the ‘‘ Henry IV.” plays, where we find ‘* Master Robert Shallow” 
and ‘‘north from Burton here.” We also have atomy, ‘‘ which 
needs but an an to make it Anatomy,” and ‘‘ musing and cursed 
Melancholy.”" How deftly are the names of the man and the 
book hidden in the plays by the sly and ingenious sage of St. 
Albans! 





Latin Quotations in Shakespeare.—Mr. W. S. Kennedy sends 
me the following note in comment upon what I appended to his 
interesting note on the Boston autograph of Shakespeare in Zhe 
Critic for 29 February :— 


‘* Although I was giving the opinion of Blades, and not mine, 
as to the authors quoted by Shakespeare, and am familiar with 
the instances you cite, yet I think, after all, Blades is right; for 
‘2 Henry VI.’ all agree is only revamped by Shakespeare, and 
one of the quotations from Virgil init is all wrong; ‘ Titus Andro- 
nicus’ no one has ever claimed to be his (you think it may have 
been touched up by Shakespeare); the attempt of the poet to 
quote Terence is so inaccurately made that it rather shows he had 
not read him; and the ‘ira furor brevis est’ from Horace had 
become a commonplace adage, and you say that part of ‘ Timon’ 
is not Shakespeare's.” 


Mr Kennedy is right in saying that most of the quotations 
mentioned are in plays or parts of plays which Shakespeare prob- 
ably did not write; but, as he (or Blades) drew from the plays 
generally ascribed to the dramatist, I took the same course. The 
only quotation from Cicero is from ‘*2 Henry VI.” (1.4.65): 
‘* Aio te, Aeacida, Romanos vincere posse "the ambiguous re- 
sponse of the oracle to Pyrrhus, which Cicero, in his ‘* De Divina-’ 
tione,” cites from Ennius. If this is used by Blades as proof 
that Shakespeare drew his Latin quotations from the edition of 
Cicero printed by Vautrollier, the passages from Virgil in the same 
play may be used to prove that he quoted from an author #o/ 
printed by that publisher. The substitution of ‘‘ Gelidus timor” 
for Virgil’s ‘‘ Subitus tremor” in ‘‘2 Henry VI.” (iv,1.117) was 
probably due to the writer's quoting from memory. It will be 
observed that the change does not mar the métre. The quota- 
tion from Terence in ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew” is inaccurate 
- because it was taken from Lilly’s Latin Grammar, not from the 
original text. Incidentally, it is evidence that Bacon did not 
write the play, for we cannot imagine 4/m going to one of his old 
schoolbooks for a passage from Terence instead of an edition of 
that author in his library. Shakespeare, with his ‘‘ small Latin,” 
might have done this; but it is doubtful whether he wrote the 
part of the play where this quotation occurs, In ‘* Love’s Labour's 
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Lost,” however, Shakespeare does quote from a Latin author 
that he had doubtless read in the Stratford Grammar School— 
the ‘‘good old Mantuan,” as Holofernes calls him, This was 
not Virgil, as one might suppose (and as Mr. Lang assumes in his 
comments on the play in Harper's Magazine), but Giovanni Battista 
Spagnuoli (or Spagnoli), named M/antuanus from his birthplace. 
He lived in.the latter part of the fifteenth and the early part of the 
sixteenth centuries (he died in 1516), and was the author of certain 
Eclogues, which the pedants of that day preferred to Virgil's, and 
which were much read in schools, Many of the shorter Latin 
quotations in the same play are from schoolbooks then in general 
use; and this is also true of bits of Latin scattered through other 
undoubted works of Shakespeare. I may add that the bad Latin 
in the ‘‘Cur honor quaeris"’ found in connection with the Boston 
autograph, seems to me to be in favor of the theory that Shakes- 
peare wrote it. 





Educational 
School Editions of ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake’’ 

1. Ed, by J. A. Tufts. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 2, Ed. by Dr. 
Homer B. Sprague. silver, Burdett & Co, 3. Ed, by Dr, W. J. 
Rolfe. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

AN EDITION of ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake,” with introduction 
and notes by Mr. J. A. Tufts, has been added to the Students’ 
Series of English Classics (1). The illustrative matter is of the 
briefest, and the text, though professedly following the Edinburgh 
edition of 1821, collated with the first edition (1810), is marred 
by most of the bad errors found in nearly all the English and 
American reprints; like the nonsensical ‘‘ heart’ for ‘* heat’ in 
canto ii, 30 (‘‘I meant not all my heart might say”); ‘‘ bound” 
for ‘‘boune” in vi. 15 (‘‘To hero bound for battle-strife ’’); 
‘*barbed” for ‘‘barded”’ in vi. 16 (‘‘ Their barbed horsemen 
in the rear”), etc. The editor occasionally refers to Dr. Rolfe 
in his notes, but evidently has not profited by his thorough revis- 
ion of the text made some twelve years ago. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, on the other hand, in the preface to his 
edition of the poem (2) states that in the text he follows ‘‘the 
well-nigh perfect edition of Rolfe”; and in other res his 
work is more scholarly and critical than that of Mr. Tufts, For 
that considerable minority of teachers who like.to have the notes 
at the foot of the page under the text, this edition may be com- 
mended as perhaps the best with that arrangement. The notes 
are full and often put in the form of questions, with a view to en- 
couraging independent thought or investigation on the part of the 
pupil; and these will be helpful to those teachers—also a consid- 
able minority, unfortunately—who would seldom think of asking 
such questions without suggestion from an editor, The song in 
canto vi. is omitted from the text, and the preface asserts that 
this is the ‘‘only school edition” thus expurgated. We note, 
however, that the same passage is omitted in Dr. Rolfe’s text. 
Dr. Sprague possibly overlooked this fact, as Dr. Rolfe makes no 
reference to it either in his preface or notes, while Dr. Sprague, 
after claiming credit for it in his preface, mentions it again in the 
notes and refers the curious reader to the appendix, where the 
obnoxious verses are printed in full! Verily, this is expurgation, 
which not only does not expurgate, but makes the ribald matter 
far more prominent than if it had been left in the text without 
comment. It would hardly have attracted the attention of school- 
children there, the objectionable allusions being comparatively un- 
intelligible to young readers, and the judicious teacher would 
naturally avoid dwelling upon it; but when distinctly labeled as 
indecent and relegated to an appendix, it cannot fail to excite the 
curiosity, innocent or prurient, of all who use the book. 

We have also received the latest reprints of Dr. Rolfe’s edition 
(3), which is now issued, not only in the original cloth binding, 
but also as a double number of the well-known Riverside Series, 
in cheaper binding and at less than half the price of the other 
edition, but with all the matter and illustrations of that book. 
These illustrations, as the preface informs us, are from the elegant 
holiday edition of the poem, and the views of scenery and archi- 
tecture were engraved from sketches by Mr. A. V. S, Anthony, 
who was sent to Scotland to make them, The illustrations of 
costume, armor, and other accessories were carefully studied 
from the best authorities, or from antique originals. This is the 
only illustrated school edition published, either here or abroad. 
Of the editorial work we need not say anything, as it has. long 
been recognized that Dr, Rolfe’s editions are the best, and must 
be regarded as authoritative, 
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‘s The College Woman ’’ 
By Charles F, Thwing. Baker & Taylor Co, 

A FRIEND and champion of the college woman, President Thwing, 
discusses in this book, with a careful pen and honest impulse, some 
problems respecting her. The modesty of his prefatory note is 
the more refreshing when the reader becomes conscious of the 
careful data and personal investigation of existing conditions upon 
which sources alone such a book could be well written. The 
author wastes no time on the old and tiresome question of intel- 
lectual ability, but states squarely that the principle of the ‘educa- 
tion of women does not appeal to woman as a woman, nor to man 
as a man, but to each as a part of humanity, as education is the 
development of a human being, the training of a human spirit. 
Any work done from such a broad perspective, in whatsoever line of 
human activity, must be of interest to anyone who has not drifted 
into intellectual bankruptcy. 

The wisdom of certain methods of study, the question whether 
dormitory or cottage life at college is more conducive to woman's 
good health and power to work, the demands made by the com- 
munity upon the college woman, all these questions receive due 
consideration in this book, The author states that ‘‘in the United 
States about one-third of all college students are women, in Eng- 
land a little more than one-tenth, and in Switzerland a little less 
than one-tenth; but in France, Germany, Italy and Austria the 
number of women having university privileges is very small. In 
these countries the battle is still to be fought." He thus sums up 
the situation :—‘‘ It is not for a moment to be questioned but that 
an increasing number of American women are to become conspic- 
uous. For the proportion who are being trained for the best 
service rapidly enlarges. Large and strong intellectual training 
is the one condition which was lackingin the past. This condition 
is now abundantly offered, Whether married or unmarried, we 
shall in the future find many and more women who have received 
the best training through the college, doing the noblest work by 
wisest methods and with results rich for humanity.” 





Miscellaneous Educational Books 


PROF, GOLDWIN SMITH has apparently written his attractive 
little book on ‘‘ Oxford and her Colleges” mainly for American 
readers, and an excellent little book it is within its limits, which 
are somewhat disappointing. Most Americans who take up a 
book about Oxford will wish to find at least some account of the 
life of the present day; and it is, indeed, aconsummation devoutly 
to be wished, that some new chronicler should arise, who could 

ive as graphic a picture of it as ‘‘ Ton. Brown” is of a bygone 

xford. But the present book is occupied almost entirely with a 
masterly and philosophical account of the evolution of the existing 
system through its successive stages, giving, also, the origin of 
nearly every college under its period. The thing could scarcely 
have been better done, from the: historical point of view, in such 
narrow spice. The most serious fault is the strong prejudice 
which peeps out now and then against the ecclesiastical spirit so 
inseparable from Oxford in the past, and leads the author to utter 
his own views on what he calls ‘‘ the restoration of the University 
to the nation,” and similar subjects, as though they were beyond 
debate, There are sixteen exceedingly good illustrations repro- 
duced from photographs, (Macmillan & Co.) 


* = 


KLEE’s ‘‘ GRUNDZUEGE der deutschen Litteraturgeschichte,” al- 
though intended as a text-book, is quite unlike the two that have 
found the greatest circulation, Kluge’s ** Nationallitteratur’’ and 
Kénig’s ** Abriss,” in that, while these two give a brief account of 
the lives of the great writers and the contents of their works, Klee 
endeavors to show the rise and development of the literature as a 
whole, and the influences that have brought this about. In this 
respect it is in brief somewhat like Scherer’s greater work, and it 
might be said to bear the same relation to this that Kénig’s 
** Abriss” bears to the large work by the same author. The great 
classic plays are not analyzed, and only the barest idea of their 
contents is indicated; but their relation to previous productions, 
and their influence on subsequent ones, are clearly pointed out. 
The biographical portions of the book are very short, and fre- 
quently take the form of a syllabus, giving merely topics for the 
teacher to enlarge upon, or for the reader to look up elsewhere. 
The book would be.much more satisfactory if the treatment of 
contemporary writers had been more complete, but in this respect 
it is far more meagre than Wells's recent ‘‘ History of German 
Literature”; the writers of the seventies and eighties are discussed 
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in about two pages, while the prominent leaders of the newest 
tendencies in Germany are spoken of as the naturalistic school, 
but Hauptmann and Sudermann are the only names mentioned. 
(New York: Lemcke & Buechner.) 


* * * 


A LARGE and elaborate work on ‘‘ Physical Culture,” by Louise 
Preece, contains more than ninety illustrations, all half-tone re- 
productions from photographs, and many of them singularly artistic 
in pose. The book prescribes a complete course of physical exer- 
cises for public and other schools, and treats of gesture, panto- 
mime, dramatic action and esthetics. (C. W. Bardeen. )—— 
‘* WAYMARKS FOR TEACHERS,” by Sarah L. Arnold, Supervisor 
in Boston, contains a series of essays, some of which were pub- 
lished long ago in The New England Journal of Education. Miss 
Arnold is one of the newly risen stars in the educational world and 
a successful writer. Teachers hate to be bored by books and 
school-journal articles that are worse than they themselves could 
write. Miss Arnold, in ‘‘ Waymarks,” will never bore them. She 
treats vigorously of Nature study, language lessons, reading, spell- 
ing, geography, numbers, seat work and other school subjects. 
One might expect such old, dry subjects to be handled in a hack- 
neyed way; but she has created them anew. We read her chap- 
ter on spelling, and its charm inspires us at once. The impulse 
to try her plans becomes irresistible. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 
——PROF. IRA REMSEN’S ‘‘ Plea for a Lower Standard in Col- 
leges,’’ delivered befcre the Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools in the Middle States and Maryland, 30 Nov. 1894, 
has been issued in pamphlet-form. Inthis address Prof. Remsen 
deals with the position occupied by the American college in ‘‘ what 
is sometimes, by courtesy, called our educational system,” and 
maintains that it would be to the advantage of our youth and of 
the professions to lower the standard, rather than raise it still 
higher. 

*' * * 

PROF. HIRAM CORSON’S ‘‘ The Voice and Spiritual Educa- 
tion ” is a little book with much sensible matter in it, which we 
most emphatically commend to the attention of all teachers of 
literature as well as of elocution. It is not a treatise on elocution, 
though it gives some admirable hints on the subject, which even 
professional readers might profitably ponder; but it wisely lays 
stress upon the value of vocal culture in its relations to literary 
and general culture, and upon the importance of spiritual educa- 
tion as ‘‘ the end toward which all education should be directed.” 
(Macmillan & Co.) ‘*SCHOOL INTERESTS and Duties,” by 
Mr. Robert, M. King, is eminently a practical book for teachers. 
The matter is judiciously culled from standard works on educa- 
tion and pedagogy, and from public reports and documents on 
such subjects. Some of the best chapters are on the duties of 
parents, teachers and school-officers, on school architecture and 
hygiene, on school libraries, morals and etiquette, on ‘‘the 
dictionary, and how to use it,”’ on teachers’ and pupils’ reading- 
circles, and on ‘‘the teacher’s relation to public opinion.”” The 
book should be in every school library. (American Book Co.) 
‘*THE PRINCIPLES:of Argumentation,”” by Mr. George P. 
Baker of Harvard, is a masterly treatise on the nature and laws 
of argumentative discourse, with full directions for practical exer- 
cises in briefs and brief-drawing. It is all that could be desired 
for working purposes in college instruction. (Ginn & Co.) 


* * * 


THE THREE-HUNDREDTH anniversary of the birth of Com- 
menius was celebrated in 1892, and since thattime much attention 
has been paid to his writings. A few of his treatises have been 
available for the general reader, but his ‘* Physic Synopsis" has 
been until now a closed book. This work was written in the 
prime of his manhood and contains some of his best thoughts. It 
was prepared for use in the gymnasium of which he had charge, 
and during his life three editions of it were published, but copies 
of these editions have now become very scarce. The task of pre- 
paring a new edition was assumed by Dr. J. Reber, who during 
recent years has’ devoted much attention to Commenius, and pub- 
lished several articles about him. His task has been carried out 
in three lines: the careful revision of the text by comparing the 
three early editions,.the preparation of a German translation, 
which appears side by side with the Latin, and the arrangement 
ofacommentary. In all three directions Dr. Reber has been very 
successful, The book is important because it shows important 
steps in the development of Commenius’s ideas of teaching; but 
it is interesting to the theologian, too, on account of the numerous 
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references to the Bible as a source of all proof, and also to the 
student of natural science, as it gives a good idea of the status 
of that science in the seventeenth century. (Lemcke & Buech- 


ner.) 
*.-_ * * 


A REVISED and enlarged edition of Prof. A. S. Hill's ‘* Princi- 
ples of Rhetoric” contains much new matter, particularly in part 
II. (on composition), where description and narration, which 
were originally treated together, are now treated in separate 
chapters and with greater fulness; the chapters on argument have 
been entirely rewritten; and a chapter on exposition has been 
added. The book is one of the best, if not the very best, of its 
class. It is eminently sensible and unpedantic. Good old idioms 
like ** had rather” and ‘* had better” are recognized as reputable, 
though grammar-mongers condemn them because difficult to 
‘*parse’’; and so with such expressions as ‘‘ Have you been to 
the theatre ?”’ and ‘‘ does not have,” ‘‘did not have,’’ which 
British critics object to. Mr. E. A, Freeman’s opinion concern- 
ing cases in which English and American usage differs is quoted 
with approval :—‘‘ One way is for the most part as good as the 
other; let each side of the ocean stick to its own way, if only to 
keep up these little picturesque differences which are really a gain 
when the substance is essentially the same.” As Prof. Hill says, 
Freeman’s opinion on this point is ‘‘the more valuable because 
he was an Englishman of Englishmen.” The book is not only 
admirable for school and college classes, but every intelligent 
person who has the least interest in the subject will enjoy reading 
it. (Harper & Bros.) 

*“ * #* 


CATHARINE AIKEN’S ‘‘ Methods of Mind-Trainirg” is a 
noteworthy book, though a small one. The author gives the 
methods and results of her own experience as a teacher in drilling 
children in ‘‘ concentrated attention and memory” by devoting 
twenty minutes daily to the exercise. Columns of figures written 
upon a revolving blackboard, and a variety of arbitrary signs, dia- 
grams, etc., are exposed to view for three seconds only; yet the 
pupils remember and repeat or draw these afterwards. Long 
passages of prose read to them are similarly caught and repeated 
word for word; and other marvelous feats of the kind are de- 
scribed. Photographic reproductions of specimens of the children’s 
work are given. We have personally known of somewhat similar 
exercises in arithmetical work in a certain school, and can readily 
believe that the possibilities of this system of ‘‘attention-gymnas- 
tics’ are almost unlimited. Teachers in elementary schools ought 
to be interested in the book, and they should introduce the exer- 
cises into their schools. (Harper & Bros.)——-BASED ON Déorp- 
feld’s ‘* Denken und Gedichtniss,"’ Herman T. Lukens’s ‘* Con- 
nection Between Thought and Memory” yet differs from the 
earlier work in many ways. Everything that was essentially 
German and local in the original has been omitted, of course; 
but in cases like that of the common origin of the two laws of 
memory, for instance; where the American writer’s views are dia- 
metrically opposed to those of Dérpfeld, he has written according 
to his own conviction. The book is based on the theory that 
‘*the teacher needs descriptive psychology far more than meta- 
physical psychology.” It has an introduction by President C. 
Stanley Hall of Clark University. (D.C, Heath & Co.) 





English Philology and Literature 
PROF. SKEAT’S exceedingly valuable contributicns to English 


grammar, philology and literature increase in brilliancy and extent - 


as the years go by. In the text of Chaucer, he is without a rival: 
every few weeks he makes some signal discovery or identification, 
traces the etymology of some puzzling word like *‘ dismal,” ‘‘ bois- 
terous,’’ etc., or makes some important correction in-the current 
dictionaries. His indefatigable labors on Chaucer have lately 
been crowned by his magnificent six-volume edition of the poet; 
and to this he has now added ‘‘ The Student’s Chaucer” in one 
volume—a priceless boon to impecunious Chaucer lovers, who 
cannot afford the twenty-four dollar edition. This edition contains 
_ the complete works in double columns, with biography, grammati- 
cal hints, pronunciation, metre and full glossarial index—every- 
thing, in short, that the general reader needs to illuminate and 
illustrate the winding labyrinth of this jestful and delicious writer, 
who is every year intrenching himself more impregnably in the 
affections of English people. (Macmillan & Co.)——PRorF. 
A. S. Coox’s ‘‘ Exercises in Old English” (Anglo-Saxon) is a 
companion volume to his ‘‘ First Book in Old English,” Exer- 
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cises of this sort are exceedingly useful, and ate not unknown to 


the teacher of Anglo-Saxon. In this way best of all can the de- 
clensions, conjugations, plurals, comparisons, classes of verbs, gen- 
ders, etc., be taught, and Prof. Cook’s book must be received most 
thankfully. It has, however, in its glossary the same fault as the 
First Book: no indications of gender except by tedious references, 
(Ginn & Co.) 

* * ® 


IN A HANDSOME volume of more than 400 pages, the Chaucer 
Society recently issued ‘* Observations on the Language of Chau- 
cer’s Troilus,” by Prof, George Lyman Kittredge of Harvard. By 
arrangement with the Society, the work has been reissued in this 
country as Vol. III. of the Harvard Studies and Notes in Phi- 
lology and Literature. Prof. Kittredge has aimed ‘‘to furnish 
some materials for the large induction necessary to reasonable 
certainty in the matter of Chaucer’s language, particularly his use 
of final e¢,”” Matters of phonology are occasionally touched upon, but 
the book deals professedly only with the morphology of Chaucer's 
language. It isthe mostelaborate work of the kind that has yet ap- 
peared, being in aim and performance of the type that we are ac- 
customed to expect only from Germans. It will form a necessary 
and very useful tool in the library of all students of the develo 
ment of the language. Though limited to a study of the MSS. 
of the ‘‘ Troilus,” it has the great merit over ten Brink's Chaucer 
grammar, of furnishing all the evidence for the statements made. 
On less than a dozen points Prof, Kittredge has occasion to criti- 
cise the position taken by ten Brink. Friends of both scholars 
will regret the tone of some of these strictures; but their fewness 
is the fullest silent praise. (Ginn & Co.) 

* - * 


A VALUABLE contribution to the higher class of text-books from 
the workshop of an American scholar is Prof. O. F. Emerson's 
‘* History of the English Language.’’ Itis the outgrowth of lec- 
tures before classes at Cornell University, and is a welconte addi- 
tion to our apparatus for studying the language historically. ‘The 
author is deeply indebted to Brugmann, Schrader, Skeat, Freeman, 
Stubbs, ten Brink and others, but these debts are ‘systematically 
acknowledged. An advanced class worked gradatim through 
this book cannot fail to become thoroughly informed about all the 
phonetic and inflectional phenomena of Early, Middle and Modern 
English, the principles of English etymology, the periods of Eng- 
lish, the composition of our highly complex vocabulary and the 
place of English in the Indo-European hierarchy. (Macmillan & 
Co.)——- THE NEw ‘‘ Webster's Academic Dictionary” has be«n 
entirely remade, and is all that could be desired as a compact man- 
ual for schools or ordinary use. It contains derivations, pronun- 
ciations, synonyms, 800 illustrations, lists of proper names, foreign 
phrases and quotations, abbreviations, arbitrary signs used in 
writing and printing, and other useful matter, all condensed 
into one cheap and handy volume of about 700 pages. (Ameri- 
can Book Co.)———-THE NEW EDITION of Nuttall’s ‘‘ Standard 
Dictionary,” being the four hundred and fiftieth thousand of 
the book, has been revised, extended and improved throughout by 
the Rev. James Wood. It contains some thousands of new words, 
with etymology and pronunciation duly indicated, and the usual 
appendixes of proper names, abbreviations, etc, The type is 
rather fine for any but good eyes, but clear for its size. Illustrations 
are copiously introduced. The book, already so popular, as its 
large sales prove, renews its youth, and cannot fail to maintain its 
position in public favor. (F. Warne & Co.) 

ee 


THAT A NEW edition of Gower’s ‘‘Confessio Amantis” 
would be very welcome, no one will deny; and it was a pious re- 
solve of Prof. Morton W, Easton of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, when he determined to spend a well-earned summer vaca- 
tion in the British Museum and bring back the material necessary 
for the production of such an edition on American soil. He 
found, however—as who has not?—that it was a ‘bigger job 
than he had thought.” This is the refrain of his report :— 
‘* There is very much to do in this direction and in that. and it is 
well worth doing, but I do not consider that the MSS. in the 
British Museum justify me in coming to any final conclusion,” 
In the meantime, he has made the most of the situation by print- 
ing, in apamphlet of fifty pages, a selection of ‘* Readings in 
Gower” (‘* not one-tenth of the contents of my note-book "’), 
which he correctly thinks will render the printed texts more intell- 
igible and remove the worst blemishes in grammar. It is pleas- 
ant to learn, from a letter of Dr. Murray's in Zhe Nation, that a 
competent scholar is preparing for the Oxford University Press 
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an edition of the ‘‘ Confessio.”” (Ginn & Co.)——-A PAPER ON 
‘* Woman in Old English Poetry,” by Richard Burton, has been 
reprinted from The Sewanee Review for Dec. 1895. . 


* * © 


TWO YEARS AGO, Prof. Edwin W. Bowen, now of Randolph- 
Macon College, published a Johns Hopkins doctor’s thesis on the 
long ¢ in English, and he has now presented us, in a neat volume, 
with the results of a similar investigation into the history of long 
o. The book presents, in convenient form, nearly all that has 
been written on the subject, together with much illustrative ma- 
terial gathered by the author; and the matter has all been dealt 
with in the scholarly fashion of a well-trained student. The 
author seems to give too broad a scope to Dr. Murray’s plea for 
the forwardness of Northern English in the drift that the language 
ultimately took. Northern English surely retained the rounding 
of the front vowels that arose by #-mutation of back vowels, 
though we have not even a trace of such rounding in the case of 
é from o in the speech of the South. As to consonants, the North 
still retains ¢ in ‘‘ often” and the like; and Prof. Bowen's state- 
ment (page 22), that the North retained the old long a while the 
South rounded it, is another witness to the fact that in matters 
phonological the North has by no means always led the van, It 
is to be regretted that Prof. Bowen has given so little attention to 
those interesting phases of his subject that concern the shorten- 
ing of 0, And one should like to see the lore of the books (for 
example, that Buchanan pronounced ‘‘ thought,” etc., with the 
vowel in ‘‘ father,” p. 89) brought into connection with the living 
English of to-day—for instance, the similar pronunciation of 
words like ‘‘thought”’ in southern Pennsylvania, parts of Ohio, 
etc. There are afew slips:—‘‘ Germanic a# and o/,” p. 3; ‘‘mid- 
mixed-narrow vowel” of o-e. long 0, p. 25; ‘‘ quantity” for 
‘* quality,” p. 34, 1. 10; ‘* mid-front-wide #-sound ” of the second 
part of the modern diphthong in ‘‘ boat,” etc., p. 82. The rime mo: 
to, p. 94, will disprove the statement made below it. It is surely 
time that we stopped talking about vowels ‘‘lengthening in 4us- 
laut,” if we wish to lay any claim to speaking English; and the 
sooner we send Umilaut and Adlaut where Lautlehre and Laut- 
verschiebung have gone, the better. (D.C. Heath & Co.) 


‘_ * * * 


To THE Athenzum Press Series is now added a new edition of 
Keats, intended, like the rest of the Series, primarily for use in 
colleges and schools, Mr. Arlo Bates is the editor, and has con- 
tributed a well-proportioned and generally well-judged introduc- 
tion, both biographical and critical, of thirty pages, as well as 
brief notes to the poems included. The poems themselves are 
arranged on an entirely new plan, made necessary, in Mr. 
Bates's judgment, in order that the emphasis of place should fall 
upon the worthiest work. Besides omitting such poems as he 
** felt entire confidence Keats himself would have dropped had he 
lived to reprint,” he has also adopted as far as possible the ordi- 
nary spelling throughout, The notes, like many others of the 
kind, sometimes are silent where explanation is needed, and some- 
times gush unnecessarily over ‘‘a most beautiful and no less char- 
acteristic line,’”’ but are, on the whole, quite as useful as could be 
expected from their length and scope. (Ginn & Co,)——‘‘ Cor- 
RECT ENGLISH,” by Lelia Hardin Bugg, is one of the many books 
devoted to pointing out and correcting errors in speaking and 
writing English. The chapter on ‘‘ Shall and Will,” of twenty- 
two pages, is particularly fulland accurate, Spelling, punctuation, 
forms in letter-writing, foreign words and phrases, abbreviations, 
figurative language, prosody, etc., are well treated for popular 
purposes. The outline of the history of the language is less satis- 
factory, and might be spared. An index of twelve pages enables 
the student or reader to find promptly what he is looking for. 
(St. Louis: B. Herder.) 


Part I, of an ‘‘ Outline of the Philosophy of English Literature,” 
Mr. Greenough White, is devoted to the middle ages. The 
aim of the author varies from that of the ordinary treatises on lit- 
erature, in that it attempts to ‘‘describe the process of mental 
development; to determine the limits and character of literary 
ages; and to get at the basal principle of each successive age, and 
trace its derivation from that which preceded it.” History is thus 
laid under contribution to interpret literature, which in its turn 
may reflect light upon the history. The book is better suited for 
colleges than for secondary schools, though teachers in the latter 
js Hae useful hints from it for oral instruction in connection with 
ordinary workin literature. (Ginn & Co,)——A NEW ISSUE 
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in Longmans’ English Classics is ‘* Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Pense- 
roso, Comus, and Lycidas,” edited, with notes and introductions 
to each poem, by Prof. W. P. Trent of the University of the 
South. The illustrative and explanatory matter is very full, occu- 
pying 144 pages, while the text, in larger type, requires but 45. It 
is scholarly work, however, and the only portion to which we are 
inclined to object is certain notes that the student should give for 
himself in the class-room, He should not be dependent on book 
or teacher for the information that a word or passage is ‘‘ pictur- 
esque,”’ or ‘‘ beautiful,” or ‘‘ exquisite.” These notes are frequent. 
On two successive pages, for instance (120, 121), we find ‘‘an 
exquisite verse” and ‘‘an exquisite simile,” to say nothing of ref- 
erence to a ‘‘highly poetical” passage. These are all labeled 
correctly enough, but the average boy or girl ought to be able to 
do as much without assistance. ——GEORGE ELIOT's ‘‘ Silas Mar- 
ner,” edited by Prof. Robert Herrick of Chicago University, in 
the same Series, is a model book of its class. The introduction is 
a 18 gps piece of biography and criticism, and the notes, though 
brief, are sensible and sufficient. A portrait of the novelist from 
Rajon’s etching is made the frontispiece, and the typography is 
clear and neat. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


* * &* 


‘*SELECT MINOR PoEMs of John Milton,” edited by Mr. J. 
E, Thomas, includes the ‘‘ Hymn on the Nativity,” ‘* L’Allegro,”’ 
‘* Il Penseroso,” ‘‘Comus” and ‘‘ Lycidas,” with introductions, 
notes, etc. . While quite up to the average of recent books of the 
kind for school use, it bears marks of carelessness and lack of 
critical judgment. In the notes on the ‘‘ Nativity” hymn, ‘‘ or 
ere” is explained as ‘‘before ever,” confounding it with ‘‘ or 
e’er.” In ‘‘or ere,” both words really mean ‘‘ before.” ‘‘ Peer- 
ing” is defined as ‘‘ breaking” (instead of ‘‘appearing”’), and 
the editor adds:—‘‘ The verb Zeer is often used by Shakespeare 
of the day breaking. Cf. Rom. and Jul. i, 1. 126:—*‘ Before the 
worshipp’d moon peer’d forth.’”, For ‘*moon” read ‘‘sun.” 
There is only one other instance of ‘‘ peer” applied to the dawn 
in Shakespeare out of more than a dozen passages in which he 
uses the verb in this sense of ‘‘ appear.” In the notes on ‘Il 
Penseroso,”” we read:—‘‘It is not apparent why Milton makes 
wisdom’s hue black.” The reason is evident from the context; 
but the critic might well have explained that Milton, like his con- 
temporaries and predecessors, uses ‘‘ black”’ in the sense of dark- 
complexioned, or brunette. Commentators on Shakespeare have 
sometimes misunderstood this, We have seen a collection of 
quotations from Shakespeare classified by subjects, in which the 
line, ‘‘ Black.men are pearls in beauteous ladies’ eyes” (** Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” v. 2. 12) is put under the head of ‘* Ne- 
groes.” In the same poem, ‘‘ virtuous,” in ‘‘ the virtuous ring 
and glass,” is explained as ‘‘magic,” instead of ‘‘ powerful.” 
The ‘‘virtue,”” or power, is magical, but the adjective does not 
mean magical, A cross-reference should have been given to 
** Comus,”’ 621:—‘‘In every virtuous plant and healing herb,” 
where the virtue is medicinal, not magical. ‘* Storied windows 
richly dight”’ is said to refer to ‘inscriptions from Bible history,” 
instead of pictures. The ‘illustrative quotations are sometimes 
singularly malapropos; as when 

“* Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 
By her own radiant light ” 
in ‘‘ Comus’”’ is compared with Shakespeare’s 
** Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 
By their own beauties.” 
We had marked many other points for comment, but these must 
suffice. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 


* * 


NEw ISSUES of the Eclectic English Classics are Southey’s 
‘* Life of Nelson,” ‘‘ Paradise Lost, Books I. and II.,” ‘* Ham- 
let” and ‘* Macbeth.” All have brief introductions and foot- 
notes, but no editor’s name appears. The work, however, is well 
done as far as it goes, and the books may answer a good pur- 
pose in schools where the expense of better editions is a bar to 
their introduction. ‘* The Vicar of Wakefield” has been added 
to the same Series. Here, too, no editor's name is given, but 
the concise introduction and brief foot-notes are good. (Ameri- 
can Book Co.)———-SELECTIONS from Edmund Burke’s ‘‘ Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution” have been made by an editor 
whose name is not given, but to whom, presumably, must also 
be credited the sober, just historical introduction prefacing the 
selections, The book forms a volume in Maynard’s English 
Classic Series, to which has been added, further, the first chapter 
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of Macaulay’s ‘‘ History of England,” with biography, critical 


opinions and explanatory notes. (Maynard, Merrill & Co.)—— 
‘*PLUTARCH'S Lives for Boys and Girls” has been provided 
with an introduction and notes by Edward S. Ellis. (New York: 
The Woolfall Co:)——DEFOE’s ‘‘ History of the Great Plague in 
London ” has been edited, with an introduction and notes, by Mr. 
B. S. Hurlbut, instructor in Harvard University. The text has 
been carefully prepared from the standard editions, and the-notes 
show to what extent Defoe was indebted for his material to the 
work of others. Most of the notes of Brayley’s scholarly edition 
are added, with Pepys’s references to the Plague. Many well- 
founded objections have been made of late to the use of this work 
inschools, See Zhe Critic of April11. (Ginn & Co.) 





Science 

ProF. H. G, SEELEY’s ‘‘ Story of the Earth” is a capital primer 
of geology for an English child, but will not be found so useful 
in this country. While it is true that the geology of England tells 
us in a general way the story of the whole earth, it will not be 
found that the perusal of this little book will attract or instruct 
American children, What they need is just such a primer of 
geology based upon this country, well illustrated with portraits of 
the strange creatures that roamed our continent in its pre-human 
days. The marvels of our Yellowstone Park, Niagara Falls and 
even the fossil-bearing marls of New Jersey need to be treated of 
in such a way as Mr. Seeley has adopted in treating of the geolog- 
ical features of Great Britain and neighboring countries; and our 
school-children will then be easily taught and prove eager to learn 
the truth as it is written in every rock and river, mountain and 
sand-bank, from one ocean to the other. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


>_ * * 


A READING OF Sir J. William Dawson's ‘* The Historical Deluge : 
Its Relation to Scientific Discovery and to Present Questions,” 
suggests the reflection, how strange it is that people who have 
learned so much should yet know so little. Theauthor of this beau- 
tifully printed pamphlet is a prominent geologist, and the world 
has a right to expect that his professional acquirements shall not 
be used to perpetuate errors that his own specialty has shown to 
be such time and again, He assumes that the historic deluge 
was ‘‘historic,” and not a realistic version of an immensely old 
tradition. That these stories of a great flood date back to the 
closing phenomena of the glacial period scarcely admits of doubt; 
but Sir William’s fanciful archeology and anthropology are simply 
inexcusable, There is not a title of warrant for such statements 
as those upon page 45; and that man far antedates the years 
allotted to the race by the author, has been shown so frequently 
and so conclusively by philologists, archeologists and geologists, 
that one can only feel a deep regret that such misleading essays 
as this should be put before the world. The careful reader can- 
not be harmed by it, but, unfortunately, many readers are careless 
and unthinking. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


* * * 


THE RURAL SCIENCE SERIES, edited by Prof, L. H. Bailey of 
Cornell, which is to be ‘‘an authoritative series of readable mono- 
graphs,” is ably begun with ‘‘ The Soil: Its Nature, Relations 
and Fundamental Principles of Management,” by F. N. King. In 
his preface to the Series, the editor states that ‘‘ agriculture has 
developed into a system of clear and correct thinking.” Not 
everywhere. It would be easy to point out, in any farming dis- 
trict, abundant evidence of ignorance and obstinacy that result in 
dismal failure, or, if not that, in.a far less profitable result than 
might be obtained. Prof. King has prepared a very readable vol- 
ume, which is doing a great deal, considering the subject treated. 
There is nothing about it to repel the ordinary, easy-going farmer, 
if he will but take it up with a willingness to be instructed, There- 
in lies the whole trouble. We should be glad to see every agri- 
cultural paper in the land urge upon its subscribers the careful 
gaa of this interesting and instructive volume. (Macmillan & 

0.) 


»-_ * * 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ Charles Lyell and Modern Geology,” Prof. 
F, G. Bonney (Century Science Series), remarks that the latter’s 
life was singularly free from exciting incident, but, notwithstand- 
ing this drawback, he has succeeded in making a very lively vol- 
ume, It is a book that should be read and remembered by every 
young student of geological science in this country. Its careful 
perusal will not only prove of use in showing how to reach correct 
results in field work, but, what is of almost equal importance, 
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how to meet firmly yet courteously the arguments of those who 
have reached different conclusions—lessons of which American 
geologists seem much in need, judging from the disputatious 
pages of their journals and the unseemly wrangling that wastes so 
many hours of their annual meetings. Sir Charles Lyell will al- 
ways be known by his ‘ Principles of Geology,”” which has not 
been set aside by any subsequent work on the same subject. He 
was one of a few great scientific minds who have commanded the 
attention of the whole world. Like Darwin, Huxley and Tyndall, 
he met with abundant opposition at the beginning of his career, 
but lived to see it practically disappear. (Macmillan & Co.) 


* * * 


‘* FISHES, LIVING AND FossIL,” by Bashford Dean, the third 
volume of the Columbia University Biological Series, edited by 
Henry F, Osborn, ably maintains the high character of that Series. 
It has not been so very long ago that students of biology in this 
country were wholly dependent upon foreign text-books, and, 
indeed, for some time after American teachers ventured to offer 
text-books to their students, it was wiser to continue in use those 
published in England and Germany. This is no longer the case, 
American biologists are not only capable of learning, but of 
teaching, and Dr. Dean's beautifully printed and illustrated vol- 
ume is abundant evidence of this, There is not, in a volume like 
this, much that will interest the general reader, but no one can 
look over the many illustrations and glance here and there at 
chapter-headings, and read the introduction on fishes in general, 
without having his horizon broadened and the wide world about 
us made more intelligible; while to the student of this branch of 
zodlogy the book will prove of exceeding helpfulness, It is in 
every way commendable, (Macmillan & Co.) 


*-_ * * 


In Nos, 14 and 15 of ‘‘ The Royal Natural History,” edited by 
Richard Lydecker, B. A., we finish with the mammals, with mice 
and rabbits, sloths and kangaroos, duckbills and armadilloes, The 
anatomical resemblances between the duckbills and echidnas on 
the one hand, and reptiles on the other, are brought out in a few 
sentences; while, though they are egg-laying animals, it is shown 
that they have no immediate relationship to birds, which class 
follows, beginning in No. 16 with a chapter on the general char- 
acteristics of the class, and proceeding with the perching birds, 
crows and birds of paradise, orioles and weaver-birds. Among 
the many colored plates which illustrate the birds, some of the 
more beautiful are those of the glossy starlings, the buntings, 
white and yellow, the grey and russet wheatear and his congeners, 
the Kara parrots, brown and red, the orange-crested hocco, ma- 
caws, blue and crimson, the night-heron and the wild duck, The 
woodcut illustrations in the text are very numerous and well- 
drawn and engraved, (Frederick Warne & Co.) 


*_ * * 


AS THE READERS of 7%e Critic are aware, Gen, de Mathiesen 
of the Danish army has for some years been engaged in urging 
upon the attention of navigators and geographers the thesis that 
all the main phenomena of the ocean depend upon its currents, 
and that currents originate not, as commonly supposed, in the in- 
fluence of the winds, but in ‘‘ an extraterrestrial force, which must 
be sought in the action of the sun and moon upon the waters of 
the sea,”” In a recent memoir entitled ‘* The Winds and the Cur- 
rents of the Sea” (‘‘ Les Vents et les Courants de la Mer’’), he 
returns to the discussion with important evidence derived from a 
long series of observation on the movements of waves, a work 
which had previously escaped his notice, though it had been going 
on since the seventeenth century. It is impossible to give here 
even a summary of. this evidence, but it may briefly be said to 
show that it is impossible to deduce the currents from the action 
of the winds creating a movement of the waves, for the simple 
reason that there is no such movement, What seems a movement 
is a mere illusion, like that of the undulation of a shaken carpet, 
or of a field of wheat ‘‘moved” by the wind, There isevery ap- 
pearance of a wave moving on, while the substance through which 
it seems to pass, whether carpet, or wheat, or sea-water, remains 
in the same place. We learn incidentally that the subject is not 
new to Gen. Mathiesen. As long ago as in 1848, he had many 
personal and striking experiences of the motion of ocean currents, 
during a cruise in an American man-of-war, the Preble, under 
Commander James Glynn, in a voyage from Hong-Kong to 
Japan. (Patis: L. Baudoin.) 


* *_ * 
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It 1s A father notable fact that in the satne month in which Gen. 
Mathiesen’s latest memoir was published, an equally interesting 
treatise by Prof. N. S, Shaler of Harvard University, on ‘‘ Beaches 
and Tidal Marshes of the Atlantic Coast,” appeared in the series 
of Geographic Monographs of the National Geographic Society, 
in which precisely the same view is taken of the action of the waves 
in the open ocean. ‘‘ Moving over the deep sea,” we are told, 
‘*a wave proceeds as an oscillation or wrinkle of the water, which 
is substantially like the undulations of a shaken cloth. Only in a 
very small measure does the water go forward in the direction in 
which the wave is moving.”” But when the surge comes into shal- 
low water, and the undulations impinge upon the bottom and the 
coast, the effect is different and very serious, It is through this 
effect that the remarkable coast phenomena—the sand dunes, 
tidal marshes, barrier reefs and other products of wave motion— 
discussed in this monograph, have been produced. The lucid 
and attractive style in which Prof. Shaler is accustomed to treat 
scientific subjects is well known. His present treatise comprises 
the results of careful observations extending from the Bay of Fundy 
to northern Florida, and presents many conclusions of much 
practical as well as scientific value. (American Book Co.) 





Educational Notes 


IT SEEMS THAT President Gilman has decided to remain at 
Johns Hopkins—and to decline a proffered increase of salary, 
which was one of the inducements offered by the Trustees of the 
University. The determining causes of his decision were the pos- 
sibility that the office of Superintendent of Schools in New York 
City might be shorn of some of its powers and responsibilities, and 
the certainty that Johns Hopkins would suffer by his defection— 
especially since the misfortunes of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
have reduced its income by some $50,000 ayear. Dr. Gilman's 
nomination has had the effect of calling out an extraordinary tribute 
to his ability as an organizer and educator; and this tribute has 
emphasized our loss in not securing his invaluable services. It 
has had the further effect, however, of advertising the great im- 
portance of the post of Superintendent under the new law regulat- 
ing the management of our schools—provided its duties be not 
diminished by the Board of Education; and this should make it 
easier to get a man of the first rank to accept it. 


At a meeting of the Citizens’ Committee on Public School 
Reform, on May 5, Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler submitted a re- 
port on the campaign for reform carried on by the Committee 
since its organization on Feb, 6. The following resolution was 
adopted :—*‘ Resolved, That in view of the importance of keeping 
the subject of School Reform prominently before the public until 
such time as all the changes contemplated by the newly enacted 
school law are accomplished, this Committee do not dissolve, but 
adjourn, when it adjourns, subject to the call of the Chair.” A 
vote of thanks was given to Prof. Butler for his very earnest and 
effective work in securing the enactment of the law. The con- 
tinuance of the work of the Committee will involve an additional 
expense of about $1000, Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. J. 
Kennedy Tod, Treasurer, 45 Wall Street. 


Mayor Strong’s appointments to the 175 inspectorships pro- 
vided for by the new law have given general satisfaction. Many 
of them were reappointments. About one-fifth of the appointees 
are women, among the number being Mrs. Schuyler van Rensse- 
laer, Miss E. Collins, Mrs. W. S. Rainsford and Miss Jane E, 
Robbins of the College Settlement. The inspectors serve without 
pay, hold office for five years and are required to examine every 
school at least once a quarter, with regard to attendance, teach- 
ing, discipline, and also ‘‘cleanliness, safety, warming, ventila- 
tion and comfort.” Their importance in the system under which 
the public schools are administered can hardly be overstated. 


The University of Pennsylvania, which recently received an 
offer of $100,000 on condition that $1,000,000 be raised within a 
certain time, has received another gift of $100,000. 


Prof. Hiram Corson of Cornell has prepared a text-book of 
selections from Chaucer, for use in colleges and high schools, 
The introduction will comprise a biographical sketch, the more 
characteristic features of Chaucer’s poetry, his versification, the 
pronunciation of the English of the fourteenth century, as deter- 
mined by Ellis and others; a synopsis of grammatical forms, the 
residuals and modifications of Anglo-Saxon inflections, and brief 

of the tales represented in the book. Notes anda 
glossary will be appended to the text. The notes will be more of 
a literary than of a philological character, The book will be pub- 
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lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., who announce, also, ‘‘ The 
Introduction to Public Finance,’’ by Prof. Carl C. Plehn of the Uni- 
versity of California, and ‘‘A History of Elementary Mathe- 
matics,” by Dr. Florian Cajori of Colorado College. 

A memorial meeting in honor of Prof. Austin Abbott, Dean of 
the Law Faculty of New York University, will be held at the Uni- 
versity building, Washington Square, on June 1, at 8 p.m. 

Dr. Achilles Rose will deliver a lecture on ‘‘ The Proper Pro- 
nunciation of Greek’ in Hosack Hall, at the New York Academy 
of Medicine, in the evening of June 5. Dr. S. Stanhope Orris, 
Professor of Greek in Princeton College, will preside. Among 
the well-known people in sympathy with the subject are Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, the Rev. Dr. William R. Huntington, Dr, H. 
M. McCracken, Chancellor of New York University ; the Hon. W. 
M. Evarts and the Hon. Carl Schurz. 


The Board of Managers of the New York Botanical Garden has 
elected its Secretary, Prof. Nathaniel L. Britton, Professor of Bot- 
any in Columbia College, as Director-in-Chief of the Garden. Prof. 
Britton is a well-known authority and author on botanical subjects, 
and has an intimate personal acquaintance with the organization 
and conduct of botanical gardens in Europe. The appointment 
will take effect from July 1. Mrs, Hermann, who recently con- 
tributed $10,000 to the endowment fund, has given to the Garden 
the herbarium collected by the late Harry Edwards, whose ento- 
mological collection was acquired by the American Museum of 
Natural History. This herbarium, together with the Ellis collec- 
tion of more than 75,000 specimens of the lower forms of vegeta- 
tion, which was recently purchased with individual contributions 
from members of the Board of Managers, and the extensive herba- 
rium of Columbia University, which is, by agreement, to be de- 
posited in the Botanical Garden, will form a basis for a botanical 
exhibit when the museum building is ready to receive it. 


The first contest under the auspices of the Williams-Dartmouth 
Debating League took place on May 21, at Williamstown, Mass., 
the subject being :—‘‘ Resolved, That the general welfare demands 
the suppression of the Ottoman Empire by the European powers.” 
Williams took the affirmative, Dartmouth the negativeside. The 
decision was in favor of the latter, the judges being Judge D. 
Cady Herrick of the New York Supreme Court, Judge Melvin O. 
Adams, Dartmouth, ’71, President of the Dartmouth alumni; and 
Judge James R. Dunbar, Williams, ’71, of the Massachusetts Su- 
perior Court. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry Preserved Smith, who was suspended for 
heresy at the Saratoga assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in 
1894, has been added to the faculty of Union Seminary. He will 
deliver a course of lectures on some theological subject during the 
coming winter. Dr. Briggs will take a year’s vacation, beginning 
with Christmas, 

The closing exercises of the male and female departments of the 
General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen were held in Chick- 
ering Hall on May 26. The Society, which has just completed 
its 110th year, is composed of about 500 members, including many 
well-known citizens. It is said that both Peter Cooper and Charles 
Pratt, who were members of the Society, got from it the ideas 
that culminated in the foundation of Cooper Union and Pratt In- 
stitute. 

Mr. H. J. Heinz of ‘Pittsburgh, Pa., has given $10,000 to the 
Kansas City University, which is to be built soon. 


Mr. Oliver Farrar Emerson, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Philology in Cornell University, has been appointed 
Oviatt Professor of Rhetoric and English Philology in Western 
Reserve University. 


Dr. Petrie, who has been conducting explorations in Egypt, has 
written to the head of the department of Egyptology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago that he has found in a temple at Thebes a slab 
of basalt on which is written the earliest known record of the 
children of Israel, He says that the slab is ten feet long, five feet 
pn one foot thick, and is the largest slab of basalt ever 

ound. 

Prof. F. N. Scott, formerly Assistant Professor of Rhetoric in 
the University of Michigan, has been elected Junior Professor of 
Rhetoric in the same University. 


The 146th anniversary of Stephen Girard’s birth was celebra- 
ted at Girard College, Philadelphia, on’ May 20. Gen, Louis 


Wagner made an address, in which he appealed to the al- 
umni to join in the movement for erecting a statue of Girard. It 
is proposed to unveil the monument in the City Hall Plaza on next 
Founder 


"s Day. 
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Sir Donald Smith, who was recently appointed Canadian High 
Commissioner to London, will build in Montreal a Royal College 
for Women, at a cost of $2,000,000. Mr. Bruce Joy of this city 
will be the architect. 

The New York Free Circulating Library will open its seventh 
branch, at Amsterdam Avenue and rooth Street, on June 1. The 
branch, which is to be known as the Bloomingdale Branch, will 
be in the centre of one of the most thickly populated districts on 
the West Side, and a large circulation is anticipated. 

The annual meeting of the Council of Associate Members of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences was held on May 23, 
and elected the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott President for the coming 
year. Reports from the twenty-six departments of the Institute 
showed that 805 associate members had been added during the 
year. The attendance on the lectures and other gatherings was 
268,o00o—an increase of 53,000 over the preceding year. The 
income applicable to the support of the educational work of the 
Ins itute was $66,199.75, an increase of $21,475.40; for the com- 
ing year the estimated income will be $82,374.34. The Depart- 
ment of Philology —the largest in the Institute—has a membership 
of 1250. 

The catalogue of New York University for 1895-6 shows the 
number of students to be 1223. The Rev. Dr. Samuel Macauley 
Jackson, who lectured on the subject last year, has just been ap- 
pointed Professor of Church History. Dr, Robert G, Remsen, 
Jr., has given $3000 for the establishment of two scholarships, 

Of the 451 universities and colleges in this country in 1892, 310 
were co educational. 

The Faculty of Cornell, after deliberating since Jast November, 
decided on May 22 to abolish the degrees of bachelor of philosophy 
and bachelor of science. Bachelor of arts will hereafter be the 
only degree granted in the general courses. In these courses all 
prescribed work after entrance has likewise been abolished, except 
military drill and physical culture. 


The seventy-fifth birthday of Prof. Kniess of Heidelberg, the 
well-known economist, was celebrated in March by the pub- 
lication of a volume of essays written by some of his best-known 
pupils. America was represented in the book by Profs. Seligman 
and Clark of Columbia University. 


The annual spring meeting of the Yale corporation was held on 
May 26, It was announced that the $200,000 bequest from the 
Thomas Sloan estate would be devoted to the library fund. A 
complimentary vote was passed to Prof. O. C, Marsh, whois about 
to close his thirtieth year of service as an instructor and professor 
in the University; it was voted to allow the statue of President 
Wolsely to stand in the campus in front of Durfee Hall; and leave 
_ of absence for one year was given to Profs, Eugene L. Richards 
and Hopkins. The resignation of Prof.S. W. Johnson of the 
Sheffield Scientific School was accepted, He has been Professor 
of Agricultural Chemistry since 1855. The corporation made him 
Professor Emeritus. 


The speakers at the opening of the new building of the free 
library of Pratt Institute, on May 26, were Mr. Charles M. Pratt, 
President of the Board of Trustees; Mrs. Margaret Deland and 
Mr. Melvil Dewey, State Librarian. 


With the opening of its new college year, on Aug. 13, the Uni- 
versity of California will add a chair of divinity toits faculty, which 
will be filled by Prof. J. M. Jefferson of Virginia. 


Richard Sims of the British Museum, who died on May 24, was 
born at Oxford in 1816, and educated at New College. He en- 
tered the British Museum in 1841, as an attendant in the MS.. 
Department; in 1859 he became a transcriber, then a Junior As- 
sistant, and in 1868 a Senior Assistant. He published ‘‘ A Hand- 
book to the Library of the British Museum,” and a number of 
handbooks, catalogues, etc., relating to heraldry, topography, 
autographs and manuscripts. 


—On May 25 the Morse Club celebrated the fifty-second anni- 
versary of the transmission of the first telegraphic message, from 
Washington to Baltimore, with adinner. The words of the mes- 
sage, sent by Miss Ellsworth, were, ‘‘ What hath God wrought ?” 

Work will be begun on the rotunda, academical building, physi- 
cal and mechanical laboratories and the boiler-house of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, which were destroyed by fire, last October. 
It is expected that the rotunda, with its four lecture-rooms, will be 
ready for use next fall. The plans for the new buildings have 
been drawn by Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, who have aimed 


at perfect harmony with Jefferson’s original group, 
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ON APRIL 25, The Critic announced the result of the compe- 
tition for a prize of $100, offered by a member of the Authors 
.. Club, for the best 
book-plate design for 
the Club’s library. 
The prize was award- 
ed to Mr. George 
Wharton Edwards, 
whose sketch is re- 
produced here. An- 
other very decorative 
and artistic design 
was sent in by Mr, 
Louis J. Rhead, but 
rejected after careful 
deliberation by the 
Committee of Award. 
As is only appropri- 
ate, the book-plate of 
the Authors Club is 
fully protected by 
copyright. 


* * 


The Bookman says 
in its June number 
that ‘‘the recent 
death of Thomas 
Hughes leads us to 
mention an interest- 
ing fact that is known 
, to but few living per- 
, sons, Mr.- Hughes 

a was once commis- 
sioned to write the life of Peter Cooper, soon after the latter's 
‘death. The book was written, and the manuscript sent te Mr. 
Cooper's family, who, after reading it, locked it up and never let 
it see the light.” I donot like to contradict so excellent an 
authority as 7he Bookman, but must deny the statement that this 
‘* interesting fact ” is known to ‘‘ but few living persons.’’ Several 
thousand living persons know it, for it was printed in Zhe Critic 
of 21 August 1886, It was only a short paragraph, but it told 
the tale. What is more, the writer of the paragraph, who had 
just returned from London at that time, had seen the book, and 
knew the story. The manuscript was put in print, but the book 
was never published. Zhe Bookman's paragraph would lead the 
reader to believe that the manuscript was never put in type. It 
says that ‘‘ the family very wisely suppressed it; and though they 
have the manuscript, it will never see the light.” Ido not deny 
that the family has the manuscript, nor do I deny that it will never 
see the light; but that the book was printed I know for a fact, 
having seen it with my own eyes, 





*_ * &* 


The Bookman gives in the same number this extract ‘‘ from the 
verbatim stenographic report of a lecture delivered in the depart- 
ment of English Literature at Harvard University on March 
1st, the professor's subject being the poetry of Edmund Spen- 
ser” :— 


*¢ Tomy thinking ‘Comus’ isn’t in it withthe ‘ Faithful Shepherdess.’ 
A fellow like Milton, that has bored me with ‘ Paradise Lost’ and ‘Sam- 
son Agonistes,’ I have absolutely no use for, When I read Milton, as I 
have to, I read him for study, not for enjoyment. I feel that Milton is 
rhetoric just as Spenser is rhetoric. Take ‘ L’Allegro,’ ‘Comus,’ etc. ; 
these are rhetoric—jolly good rhetoric some parts of them, I should 
guess that ‘ Lycidas’ and some few of Milton’s sonnets were some of the 
most spontaneous things he ever did. He certainly wasn’t taneous 
in ‘Samson Agonistes,’ although he spoke out with a resonant 
bang. No one can be spontaneous who constructs a Greek tragedy on 
the plan of a Hebrew story.” 


The learned professor who treated his class to this slating of 
Milton is no slouch; as a slinger of slang he is out of sight. hy 
doesn’t he edit ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” for use in schools and colleges ? 
To quote one of his own classic phrases, the accepted editions of 
that ridiculous bit of rhedomontade wouldn't be “in it” with his 
version. Its ‘‘ resonant bang” would be welcomed wherever Bill 
Nye’s History of the United States is rated above Bancroft’s, 


* * § 





THe New York World paid Mr. Rudyard Kipling $500 for 
the privilege of publishing his bicycle poem. There are many 
péople who think that it would have been money in Mr. Kipling’s 
pocket had he paid the World $500 not to publish it. Asaparody 
of ‘*‘ Hans Breitman,’’ however, it was not without merit. 

*“ * &* 


THE INDIANAPOLIS Journal of May 20 has an editorial asking 
for fair treatment for Mr. Rudyard Kipling.. The same writers 
who praise his books unstintingly and read them with keenest en- 
joyment, says the Journal, are ready to sneer at the man at every 
opportunity. Nothing that he can do would please these people, 
but ‘‘a willingness to meet every person who chooses to visit him 
and occupy his time, a readiness to be interviewed at any and all 
times and upon every conceivable subject, and a glibness in prais- 
ing all things American. Mr. Kipling declines to gain popularity 
at this cost, and is therefore an object of promiscuous abuse.” 
This editorial, which I shrewdly suspect was written by Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley, concludes by saying :—‘‘ Mr. Kipling is a genius 
who writes books that delight not only the select literary world, 
but the world of children. He owes the American public nothing, 
and it owes him a great deal. If he wants to be let alone he 
should be permitted to have his own way, and the public should 
be glad to humor him because of the charming tales sure to result 
from that solitude. He is at least deserving of fair treatment.” 


*_ * * 


LAST WEEK I published in this column Mr. Stevenson’s dedica- 
tion of ‘* Weir of Hermiston” to his wife. This week I have the 
one of publishing Mr. Swinburne’s dedication of his forthcom- 
ng poem, ‘* The Tale of Balen,” to his mother :— 

** Love that holds life and death in fee, 

Deep as the clear unsounded sea 
And sweet as life or death can be, 
Lays here my hope, my heart, and me, 

Before you, silent, in a song. 
Since the old wild tale, made new, found grace, 
When half sung through, before your face, 
It needs must tive a springtide space, 

While April suns grow strong.” 

*™ * 


THE MESSRS, APPLETON have answered certain statements in 
Gen. McClurg’s letter to Zhe Dial concerning Mr. Stephen 
Crane’s ‘‘ Red Badge of Courage,” and proved by their answer 
that in one statement, at least, he was wrong. Gen. McClurg 
said that America only received Mr. Crane’s story with open arms 
after it had won the praise of the English critics. The Messrs. 
Appleton show by facts and figures that the story had been en- 
thusiastically praised in this country long before a single notice of 
it appeared in England. Then again, the book was not first 
printed in England and afterwards reprinted here. On the con- 
trary, it was first printed here and afterwards reprinted in Eng- 
land. Statements of this sort are easily proved, and the Messrs. 
Appleton have proved their case conclusively. As to Gen. Mc- 
Clurg’s other strictures, they are more or less matters of opinion, 
and every man has a right to his opinion, The General did not 
like ‘‘ The Red Badge,” and had the courage to say so in the face~ 
of popular approval of the book. 


* * * 


IT GIVES ONE a strange sensation to read of people, supposed 
to have been dead for years, either celebrating a birthday, or as 
having just died. Only recently I read that Bailey, the author of 
‘* Festus,” had just celebrated his eighty-somethingth year; and 
now I read that Charlotte Bronté’s master in Brussels, M. Heger, 
who played so important a part in ‘‘ Villette’ and in her life, 
died on the sixth of ttis month, in his eighty-seventh year. 

* * * 

THE CURRENT L. A. W. Bulletin turns its attention from the 
subject of good roads to that of the theatre hat. The mission of 
the Bulletin is to right wrongs, and where is there a greater wrong 
than the theatre hat? A number of well-known people who were 
written to on the subject, have expressed decided views. Mr. 
Howells, for instance, who has long been fighting this public 
nuisance, says that women who wear theatre hats ‘‘ should be 
subject to a suit for damages.” Mr. Charles A. Dana thinks 
that the peep is one of ‘‘ good manners and possibly of local 
pores. f the managers of public amusements can’t regulate it, 
et people stay away from their places.” Senator John Sherman 
believes that suitable regulations should be made against this 
public inconvenience, and strictly enforced. Gov. Morton, onthe 
other hand, believes that the matter is one that cannot be settled 
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by ‘legislative action, but rather by the force of public opinion.” 
I dare say that he is right. The matter, it seems to me, is in the 
hands of the managers of places of amusement. They can have 
it distinctly understood that ladies’ hats must be left in the cloak- 
room. Some vulgar women who have no other place but the 
theatre for displaying their finery might object, but the better 
class of women would not, and as for the men, they would give 
their unstinted patronage to the theatres that enforced this rule. 
I have just as much right to open my umbrella in a theatre and 
hold it over my head, as a woman has to wear a hat that cuts off 
my view of the stage. Why, because her view-destroyer is a hat 
and mine an umbrella, has she any more right to flaunt it? The 
L. A. W. Bulletin is making a popular fight, and, if it has its usual 
luck, it will win. 
* * * 

CLARA SCHUMANN, the widow of Robert Schumann the com- 
poser, died at Frankfort-on-Main, on May 21. She was born in 
Leipzig, 13 Sept. 1819, her father, Friederich Wieck, being a 
teacher of the piano- 
forte anda musical 
writer. Clara made 
her first public ap- 
pearance as a pianist 
at the age of nine, 
and from that early 
day her reputation 
grew from year to 
year, spreading to 
Paris and, later, to 
London. She was 
married to Schu- 
mann on 12 Sept. 
1840, but continued 
her career as pianist 
with hardly any in- 
terruption, one of 
her great services to 
the cause of music 
being, indeed, her 
interpretations of 
her husband’s com- 
positions, which 
paved the way to an earlier recognition of the value of his 
work than would otherwise have been possible. Her influence 
upon his genius is known to have been very great. Clara Schu- 
mann must undoubtedly be ranked among the world’s great 
pianists; her own compositions, few in number, have been prac- 
tically forgotten, and of her genius there remains now nothing but 
tradition andaname. The portrait given here is from the 7rzbune. 

* * * 


I LEARN FROM the interesting British Weekly that the British 
Museum has recently purchased an autograph letter from John 
Stuart Mill to Thomas Carlyle. So faras The British Weekly 
knows, the letter was never published until it appeared in that 
journal, It is dated ‘‘ India House, 30 June 1837,” and refers to 
a review of the ‘‘ French Revolution,” which had just appeared in 
Fraser. In the course of his letter, Mr. Mill says :— 

‘* Henry Taylor, whom I met the other day, has not read much of the 
book, and has not made much of it ; but he says it makes a very strong 
impression indeed upon some people, among whom he mentioned Frederic 
Elliot. He says that Lockhart told him he found in every page some- 
thing that offended him most exceedingly, but yet he could not lay the 
book down. I hope Lockhart will review it himself and say so, though we 
thereby lose Croker. Taylor didnot know whether there would be a re- 
view or not. T. says that your lectures have made a very favorable impres- 
sion, except upon two or three people who did not attend after the first 
lectures, and had not sufficient common sense to see what ailed those.”’ 


London Letter 


SOCIALLY THE SEASON is in full swing already, as the packed 
and interlocked traffic of Bond Street testifies any afternoon at 
four o’clock. There are morning bicycles in the park, and even- 
ing carriages, and the fashionable shops begin to blossom into 
holiday attire. Trade is to all appearance brisk enough in bon- 
nets and in salmon; but there is no disguising the fact that so far 
the book-market shows but few signs of the liveliness which was 
anticipated for it. It is possible, of course, that the last week’s 
brilliant weather, which has sent everyone to Lords or the Wheel. 
Club, has also banished the world from its libraries ; possible, too, 
that, when the rain comes, fashion will recall the need of books, 
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But at present the booksellers have but one cry: Nothing is sell- 
ing. Nothing, that is to say, except the flashiest kind of novel, 
and even of that motley class but one or two examples have really 
caught the taste. Here and there a good book succeeds. ‘‘II- 


jumination”’ is making its way, and Miss Mary Wilkins’s new . 


novel has its followers. But for the most ‘part the public con- 
tinues its adherence to what is worst and most fatuous at Mudie’s, 
and the booksellers continue the cry. It is rather discouraging, 
but it is much the same at the theatres. I hear that ‘‘ For the 
Crown” is wavering at the Lyceum, and that in all probability 
the combination of Mr. Forbes-Robertson, Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell-and Mr. Harrison will shortly be dissolved. . Mr. Robertson 
finds management detrimegtal to the actor’s art; Mrs, Campbell 
has some new plays which she wishes to try on her own account; 
and Mr. Harrison is sought elsewhere, by a new syndicate and an 
untried actor-mana:er. By far the most successful sort of amuse- 
ment is the musical comedy—which, after all, is not within the 
field of. drama at all. It would hardly be possible for critics to 
agree more unanimously than they did in their condemnation of 
‘¢ Biarritz”; and yet, thanks to Mr. Arthur Roberts’s unfettered 
‘* gagging,” that despised piece is now playing to large and well- 
pleased audiences. ‘‘ The Geisha” at Daly's is already an estab- 
lished favorite; and even the unfortunate Trafalgar is filled for 
‘*The Gay Parisienne.” Literature and ‘‘the legitimate” are 
clearly out of fashion, when the novels of—but enough! 

The Daily Chronicle, which continues to be absolutely unap- 
proached among the morning papers, has started a special Satur- 
day supplement, rich in illustrations. Last week there were an 
admirable sketch of St. Mary’s, Oxford, and several clever por- 
traits of the Australian cricketers. To-morrow, the supplement 
is to be devoted largely to woman's interests, with a savor, too, 
of literature. Every month, it is safe to say, the Chronicle in- 
creases its hold upon the London public. And the strength of its 
position is that it is just as widely read among its political oppo- 
nents as by the friends of that ** enlightened democracy ” whose 
claims it continues to urge. The excellence of each department 
is remarkable; and one of the great secrets of its success is its 
fairness and freedom from any suspicion of cliqueism. A year or 
two ago, there was a slight tendency in its review columns to give 
space and praise to the productions of a single firm, but no sooner 
was the editor's attention called to the matter than, as Browning 
says, ‘‘all smiles ceased together.” Since then an extraordinary 
justice and breadth have characterizedits judgments. Inthe same 
way, there was an inclination last year, in the cricket notes, to 
overdo the glorification of Surrey; and here again there has been 
obvious editorial supervision during the last fortnight or so. This, 
after all, is the secret of editing; and nowadays, when half the 
néwspapers seem to exist for the purpose of airing the editor's 
personal animosities, it is something to be thankful for that one 
journal should ‘*‘ be just and fear not.’”’ And the immediate re- 
sult is that everyone reads The Daily Chronicle. 

To-morrow night Mr. Wyndham will produce ‘‘ Rosemary,” 
the new play by Mr. Louis N. Parker, of which much is hoped. 
Mr. Parker, of whom these letters have spoken more than once, is 
one of the most interesting of the younger dramatists. He has 
unbounded enthusiasm, and he has ideas; and, though he has not 
yet made a thoroughgoing success, he declines to abate one atom 
of his hope, or to relinquish any of his fancies. It is clear that 
with time such a man may accomplish much, Though evidently 
influenced by Ibsen, his method is largely original—more so than 
that of any contemporary dramatist, save Mr. Pinero. ‘*‘ Rose- 
mary” has been the subject of many encouraging rumors in ad- 
vance, and it is believed, by many who have seen it, that here at 
last Mr. Parker will be found to have hit the bull’s-eye. 

I understand that Mr. Richard Le Gallienne expects during the 
coming autumn to make that lecturing-tour in America which was 
postponed last year in consequence of his health. Before he starts 
he will correct the proofs of a new volume of ‘‘ Prose Fancies,”’ 
to include his recent contributions to The Yellow Book. Talking 
of that entertaining quarterly, 1 am reminded that there is much 
discussion as to the authorship of the impudent articles signed 
‘**The Yellow Dwarf,” of which a fresh instalment a Be in the 
current number. Mr. Harland has been accused of them, but 
quite incorrectly. The rumor reaches me that the most likely 
name is that of Mrs. Ernest Leverson, who is known to write Y¢/- 
low Book witticisms in Punch. This is only a rumor, but, from all 
I hear, it is a fairly probable one. The latest article is less clever 
than its forerunner, but it has happy moments. 

LONDON, 15 May 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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Two Books and Their Stories 


IN A FADED brand¢new volume, with the title sewed across it * 
in sampler style, Alice Morse Earle tells us of ‘* Colonial Dames 
and Good Wives” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), to say nothing of 
some bad ones, and of unavoidable men that one must expect to: 
encounter in reading about the feminine, however severely exclu-- 
sive the title may be, from the Woman's Bible up. The volume: 
opens romantically with a cargo of wives unloaded at Jamestown 
Beach. ‘‘Oh, what a glorious and all abounding courting was 
straightway begun om the Virginian shore that happy day in 
May!” And while down the exquisite nerves of our honorable 
spinal columns there run cold shivers of possible grandmothers at 
eighty dollars apiece, it is some comfort to know that they ‘‘ were 
housed, lodged and provided of diet’’ until they decided to be- 
come our grandmothers of their own free wills, and while there 
were many at different times and places who were correction girls 
and girls who had been cruelly trapanned or apprenticed to 
wedded bliss—there were enough of the ‘‘ godly carriaged” and 
more fortunate maids for the best families to select ancestors 
from, and to give every single one of us the benefit of the 
doubt. 


ee 


Of course, the very life of genealogy is the benefit of the doubt, 
and that man is rather rare among us who would be seen talking 
on the street with his grandfathers—except assorted ones, and, in- 
deed, to be born at all is to be indebted to a long list of people to 
whom most of us would not be under obligations for a car-fare— 
even if they had it. But here we are, and, by informing our- 
selves with due discretion, we trace out a few paltry hundred 
years and plant our family-trees with their roots in the cemeteries 
and their branches blossoming with our very selves, and we are 
happy. Weread ‘‘ Colonial Dames and Good Wives,” we brood 
upon the past and, with the dear, great, mystic somebodies con- 
veniently in their tombs, we hold our heads erect and walk 
proudly to the grave, Or, perhaps, if we have published a volume 
of trunks and twigs, and our select ancestors have been for- 
tunately placed the nearest to us, we imagine all the rest sémi/éa 
ad infinitum, With a halo of oblivion around their heads they go 
back and forth before our lives and bless us in their dreams. 


*” * * 


One of the chief impressions of Mrs. Earle’s book is a certain 
helplessness. Being posterity is to be in such a crushed position. 
There is little to do about it. Colonial Dames make rather rest- 
less reading. Uneasy lies the head that wears the halo of a grand- 
mother, There may have been Brigadier-Generals galore in our 
stately list, and all manner of obscured dignities, but the safest 
condition to be in genealogically is that of having enough fact to 
imagine with, and enough mystery to keep the facts where they 
belong. Mrs. Earle’s book is disillusionizing and historical and 
discouraging. It is, indeed, a kind of higher criticism of the fly- 
leaf of the inspired Scriptures. It tends to induce aspirit of skep- 
ticism, and in all probability will introduce a new movement in gen- 
ealogical circles, The day of fairy spotlessness is over. A family 
without a skeleton in its closet did not have very many closets— 
which is vastly worse. To have an ancestor who introduced forks 
into the town of Lyme, Conn., is nothing unless one can dreamily 
boast of a finished villain or so. One must have a back 
for forks: we are realists. People will not believe in forks just 
themselves, or, if they do, they will think they were stolen, w: 
would be nearly as bad as not having any forks at all—or descend- 
ing from a man who ate with his knife. And who would want to 
‘live if his father ate with his knife ? 


* * * 


Mrs. Earle has adapted herself to the prevailing appeal for the 
vanishing information about the last few hundred years, and has 
been of considerable value in collating materials, which, like old 
furniture, have a critical period when they must be appropriated 
orlost. Her work is marred by a somewhat industrious pleasant- 
ness, and the enormous suggestiveness of the material at her com- 
mand puts her in the unfortunate position of constantly opening to 
her readers opportunities which it would seem almost impossible 
for an author to avoid. Meagre as it is, however, in creative 
touches, ‘‘ Colonial Dames and Good Wives” will have to stand 
as the chatty handbook to which many will casually refer as the 
years goon. Mrs, Earle is certainly necessary to us until some 


one does better, 
* ” * 
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‘*Dear old apple-tree under whose gnarled branches these 
stories were written—to you I dedicate this book. My head was 
so close to you—who can tell whence the thoughts came?” 
Thus begins the apple-blossom preface of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
** Village Watch-tower”’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The fruit 
is what might be expected. The apple-tree is perhaps the most 
Yankee-looking of all the followers of men that have learned the 
secrets of our New England soil, until, with the churches and the 
cemeteries, they are the closest of all the home tokens in our own 
New England landscape. We come back to their shadows when 
we are grown, and dream most easily there and feel the youngest 
there. Crabbed, but covered with flowers, individual-looking, 
sturdy little twisted tree, with the cider blossoms hanging on it— 
it never looks quite at home anywhere else. It has an immigrant 
look in Ohio, in Minnesota it has little distinction—standing in a 
kind of monotonous, toned-down way between the stare of the 
prairie and the stare of the sky. In Colorado it is an affectation, 
and the further West it goes, the more character it loses, until on 
the Pacific slope—well,—it is like many other New England 
worthies when they move—that is all that can be said of it. 


* * * 


It is thus with a singular appropriateness that the pink of the 
blooms is fluffed down into the type of Mrs. Riggs’s preface. The 
whole book is an apple-tree vista, with all those looked-for New 
England traits—apple-tree traits, everything, from the lovable 
crookedness of the Yankee type—the quaint old gnarls—to the 
green sunlight on the leaves and the stirring of the orchard airs 
and the showers that come shining on the clouds and drip and 
drip from the branches, and the merry cider, and the vinegar that 
is certainly there, and the jolly snows, and the thoughtful ones 
that drift not away from the heart when the summer comes—all 
these—and the strings of dried apples with the talk that strung 
them and the homeliness, the sweet inconsistency, the rough ten- 
derness of the hither hill-top folks. They:climb to their solemn 
deserted churches no longer now. In August the world drives 
by and wonders, or is witty perchance, or a little ornamentally 
sad. The stones lean where the crowds that throng the doorsteps 
sleep. Through the longest, orthodoxest sermon they have heard, 
they sleep; through the growing of the grass and the dumbness of 
the chureh and the whistle of the trains down below. ‘‘ The 
Village Watch-tower ” is of these. 


* * * 


‘The Foreroom Rug” is a very rare little study, and, though 
the others are not quite so conquering, they are none of them 
without enough of Kate Douglas Wiggin to be read through— 
funny and pathetic and full of unconscious wisdom and the spirit 
of healthfulness and the things that grow. No one needs to be 
told very much about them. Only when you want to comfort 
somebody—in a book,—or be sympathetic without very much 
responsibility, or when you want to feel noble for a few minutes, 
without committing yourself to being noble all the time, —just take 
up ‘‘ The Village Watch-tower” and look through the Bascom 
window and appreciate what fine feelings you could have if you 
were only ina book. Perhaps it will do you good, but it will do 
you more good if you will look out of the nearest Bascom window 
you'can find, on your own individual account, between the stories 
—and may the souls of Hannah Sophia, Lucindy and Abijah, 
Eunice and Diademy and Jot be with you. 


G. S. L. 


The Robert Barr Canard Denied 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


On last Sunday there appeared in a New York newspaper a 
cable dispatch from London, stating that Robert Barr, the Amer- 
ican novelist, had been committed to an inebriate asylum, and 
that he was dependent there upon the charity of his friends. As 
his publishers, as well as his personal friends, we knew that this 
could not be true, as he receives a lage income from his books, 
and we are constantly paying him heavy royalties. Mr. Barr, 
moreover, we know, does not drink to excess. We immediately 
cabled to England, and received an answer stating that the report 
was entirely untrue. The article in question has since been 
copied in different American papers, and we take this way of cor- 
recting it. 


NEw YORK, 21 May 1896. 





FREDERICK A. STOKES Co, 
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Bibliographical Notes on the Bonapartes 
I, BOOKS ABOUT NAPOLEON I, 


IT IS ASTONISHING how the French presses have been teem- 
ing during the past few years, and, in fact, are still teeming, with 
books concerning the Bonapartes, great and small. I propose to 
devote three letters to brief notes on some of these publications, 
which have chanced to come under my eye, with a word about 
forthcoming works in this same department of literature. To-day 
my bibliography—what I have to say will be little else than this— 
will be confined to books relating to Napoleon I., to be followed 
by a second letter on those dealing with Napoleon III., anda 
third touching on volumes occupied with various other members 
of the Bonaparte family. 

One of the richest Paris mines of information about Napoleon 
I. which has been worked of late years, is that belonging to M. 
Frédéric Masson, whose home is a veritable Napoleonic museum, 
and whose head is a well-stocked Napoleonic encyclopedia. His 
‘* Napoléon Inconnu,” two volumes of inedited Napoleonic manu- 
scripts written from 1786 to 1793, and accompanied by notes by 
M. Masson on Napoleon's youth, covering the period from 1769 
to 1793, is a most important contribution to Bonaparte literature. 
‘* Napoléon et les Femmes,” in lighter vein, is now in its eighteenth 
edition, showing not only what a demand there is for books about 
the great Emperor, but how the word ‘‘ woman” ina title helps the 
sale of a volume. ‘‘Napoléon chez Lui” is perhaps the most 
minute portrait yet produced of him ‘‘ who was, among men,” 
M. Masson says, ‘‘the nearest to what is called a god.” The 
same author’s ‘* Cavaliers de Napoléon,” though published only 
in December last, was sold off some time ago, and Ollendorff is 
to reprint it. But M. Masson does not consider at an end his 
series of Napoleonic monographs, which he calls ‘‘ contributions 
to history.” Far from it. He informs me that he hopes this 
year to get under way at least one more of the books mentioned 
in the list found in the preface to ‘‘ Napoléon chez Lui,” ‘‘ which 
I expect to finish,” he writes in a recent note, ‘‘if my life is 
spared me. That will make a dozen volumes, and I must make 
haste.” 

M. Georges Firmin-Didot of the famous French family of 
publishers, but himself a member of the diplomatic service, is the 
author of a rather important volume entitled ‘‘ La Captivité de 
Sainte-Héléne,”’ based on the reports (in the archives of the French 
Foreign Office, and here used for the first time) sent to his gov- 
ernment by the Marquis de Montchenu, who was Louis XVIII.’s 
commissioner at St. Helena. ‘‘They are quite an impartial 
résumé of the little events which happened on the island during 
the five years of the Emperor's captivity,’’ says the author, ‘‘ and 
may be considered to be the echo of the conversations of Napoleon 
with his generals."’ M. Firmin-Didot completes his history with 
the reports addressed in 1840 to M. Thiers, then Louis-Philippe’s 
Prime Minister, by Count de Rohan-Chabot, who accompanied 
the Prince de Joinville as Royal Commissioner, when the Em- 
peror’s remains were translated to France. These heretofore 
unpublished dispatches—three or four in number,—coming from 
an eye-witness of the events therein described, contain valuable 
details, especially about the circumstances relating to the opening 
of Napoleon’s tomb. But this is not the only work concerning 
Napoleon to be expected from this quarter. M. Firmin-Didot has 
another book in mind, but has not yet collected all the necessary 
documents to enable him to continue the series of studies which 
he has planned. 

M. Paul Gaffarel, Honorary Dean of the Dijon University and 
member of the Céte d’Or Departmental Legislature, is one of the 
best French authorities on Napoleon I. Last year he published 
a scholarly work, ‘‘Bonaparte et les Républiques Italiennes ” 
(Paris: Alcan); and he is furthermore the author of four large 
octavos on Napoleon’s campaigns, as well as of many review 
articles concerning the Emperor. He has now in hand a history 
of the Spanish and Portuguese wars from 1800 to 1814, and is 
negotiating with publishers for the printing of the inedited corre- 
spondence of Napoleon I. and Monge, the celebrated geometrician 
—‘‘nearly two hundred letters,” he informs me, ‘‘all full of 
revelations concerning their contemporaries.” 

Last year M. Albert Sorel of the French Academy printed in 
the. Revue des deux Mondes, if 1 remember rightly, four articles 
on Bonaparte in Italy, which are to bé brought out shortly by 
Plon in a volume that will bear the title of ‘‘ Napoléon 4 Campo 
Formio,”” 

Passing the other day, in the Rue des Saints-Péres, a shop 
where Protestant books and tracts are kept on sale, I noticed a 
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new edition of that famous little pamphlet of Pérés’s, ‘‘ Comme 
Quoi Napoléon n’a Jamais Existé.”” There is a strong resemblance 
between this clever skit and Bishop Whately’s well-known ‘: His- 
toric Doubts Relative to Napoleon Bonaparte,’’ of which the 
Putnams brought out a pretty edition last year. Pérés uses 
Napoleon to refute Dupuis’s ‘‘ Origine de tous les Cultes,” just 
as Whately does to weaken Hume’s ‘‘ Essay on Miracles.” The 
French book was published two years before the English one, 
but I am not aware that it in any way suggested the latter. 

I may close this incomplete catalogue of Napoleoniana with the 
mention of a quarto containing over 600 pictures, accompanied 
by a brief explanatory text, illustrating the great Corsican’s career 
from his birth to his death. ‘*Napoléon: La République, le 
Consulat, l’Empire, Sainte-Héléne” (Paris: Hachette) bears as 
its motto this distich from Béranger, which may well end this 
little bibliography :— 

‘* On parlera de sa gloire 
Sous le chaume bien longtemps.’ 


PARIS, May 1896. THEODORE STANTON, 





The Lowell Memorial Park 


(The Boston Evening Transcripi) 


IT HAS been suggested that not only the schools of Cambridge 
and Boston, but of the state, be invited to give something 
toward aiding the project for the preservation of a part of the 
James Russell Lowell estate in Cambridge, as a public memorial 
park, similar to the Longfellow memorial park, in the same city. 
Recently Mrs. R. A. Richards secured a refusal of a large part of 
the land, containing about 150,000 square feet, until June 15, for 
$35,000. The necessity for prompt action has also led others to 
come forward, and a committee is being formed which will organ- 
ize and direct the work of raising funds. Included in this com 
mittee are Miss Alice Longfellow and ex-Governor William E. 
Russell; others who are earnestly interested in the project, and 
whose names will doubtless be in the list, are Mrs. R. H. Dana 
and Mrs. J. G. Thorp, the two other daughters of Longfellow, 
Mrs, Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Ole Bull, President Eliot of Harvard, 
Mrs. William A. Bancroft and Mrs. Pickering. The land runs 
through from Brattle to Mt. Auburn Street, and has a frontage of 
three hundred feet on both thoroughfares, It is well wooded, as 
the large grove of great pines, which Lowell loved, and to’which 
he often referred in his writing, stands here, The land is also 
well situated to form a part of the park system of Cambridge, 
and, if turned into a park, would complete the chain of parks ex- 


tending from the Back Bay along the Charles River to Fresh 
Pond. 





The Fine Arts 
Swedish Paintings at the Brooklyn Institute 


THE SWEDISH PAINTINGS exhibited in the new Library of the 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, renew the impression made by those, 
mostly by the same artists, shown at the Chicago Exposition. 


‘ There is evidence of power, fresh and unforced, but, it must be 


added, often set to childish work, in these paintings. There is, 
also, the natural refinement that comes of healthy senses unspoiled 
by training in conventional ways of representing things. Most 
of the painters have adopted the Impressionist’s creed; but it is 
very evident that they are no half-believers. Impressionism is for 
them not a way, but ‘ke way. The visitor is frequently surprised 
by bits of fact which he had not known could be treated artistically ; 
and perhaps as much surprised at the artist’s contentment with 
them. These sons of the Vikings are, like their ancestors, great 
hobbledehoys, who have taken sun, moon and stars for play- 
things; and, in looking at their work, one comes to understand 
Rossetti’s distaste for mere ‘‘ outside nature.” It is pleasant to 
note their hearty enjoyment of common things, to see how every 
now and then, while attending only to these, they attain fine 
quality, just as a child singing will sometimes utter a true note. 
But simplicity has its drawbacks; and people cannot always 
agree with painters to whom thistles are as good as roses, to 
whom kitchen wenches undressed are as forest sprites, and every 
sunset or snowstorm wonderful and beautiful beyond all degrees 
of comparison. But, while these bright Swedish painters must 
be set below their teachers, the French impressionists, they are 
a very interesting lot, and their works are thoroughly enjoyable. 
There are a dozen examples of Zorn, including a very fine lamp- 
light study, in a ‘‘ Brewery"; a charming portrait of a cigarette 
smoker, and several clever studies of healthy but by no means 
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beautiful, nude females in the open sunshine. Richard Bergh has, 
also, a charming portrait of a lady; Per Ekstrém an excellent 
study of a snowstorm; Nils Kreuger a capital sheep picture; and 
the more celebrated Liliefors a decorative painting of eider-ducks 
swimming on blue waves under a rosy morning sky. Carl Lars- 
son's water-color drawings of the interior of his own house, dec- 
orated by himself, show a childish love of bright reds, blues and 
greens, not always discordant, sometimes, on the contrary, very 
happily contrasted. The most important figure piece, as a com- 
position, is Wallander’s ‘‘ Peasant Dance,” in which the figures, 
of nearly the size of life, and full of motion, are bathed in warm 
evening light. Of a large number of night-pieces, the best is the 
same artist's ‘‘ Winter Night;”’ with two figures bearing alantern, 
which throws a broad gleam on the snowy path before them, 
There are in all ninety-seven paintings. 





Other Exhibitions in Brooklyn 


THE SIXTH annual print exhibition of the Department of Pho- 
tography of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences was opened 
to the public in the Art Building on Montague Street, on May 25 
and will be continued until June 5. An exceedingly fine set of 
stereoscopic slides is shown by Mr. Frank A, Butler; and Mr. 
W.C. Peckham exhibits X-ray photographs of various parts of 
the human frame, and of a mouse, showing the arterial system. 
Mr. William H, Cooper has a magnificent bromide enlargement 
print of a view in City Hall Park under snow; and Mr, H. Donald 
Tiernan some small but artistic views of snow scenery in Prospect 
Park. At the same time and place is exhibited a large collection 
of Indian relics from Sag Harbor and other places on Long Island. 
It includes manv fine specimens of stone axes, adzes, pestles, mor- 
tars, spear-heads and arrow-heads, pipes and ornaments, a few 
bone and wooden implements, and a very few pieces of decorated 
pottery. 





Art Notes 
CECILIA BEAUX and Charles Fromuth of Philadelphia, Kate 
Carl of Louisiana and Edwin A, Abbey and Eugene Vail of New 
York have been elected associate members of the Champ de Mars 
Salon. 


—Edward Armitage, the historical and mural painter and 
member of the Royal Academy, who died at Tunbridge Wells, 
England, on May 24, was born in London, 20 May 1817, and 
studied in Germany and France. He assisted Paul Delaroche in 
the painting of his famous ‘‘ Hemicycle” in the School of Fine 
Arts, Paris, and exhibited his first work, ‘‘ Prometheus Bound,” 
at the Paris Exhibition of Living Painters, in 1842. He visited 
the Crimea during the war, and painted his ‘‘ Balaklava” and 
‘The Guards at Inkermann”’ from studies made on the spot, 
He was made an A. R. A. in 1867, and an R, A. in 1872, Three 
years later he was appointed Professor and Lecturer on Painting 
to the Royal Academy. The list of his works is a long one, 

—The Mural Painters held their first annual dinner in this city, 
last week, the Honorary President, Mr. John La Farge, presiding. 
Among the speakers were Presidents Russell Sturgis of the Fine 
Arts Federation, J. Q. A. Ward of the National Sculpture Society 
and George B. Post of the Architectural League. 

—The Boston Museum has issued a catalogue of its exhibition 
of new accessions to the Print Department, opened on May 21, 
An introductory article contains the names of the donors of the 
new prints. 

—Messrs, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Eastman Johnson and Stanford 
White, who represent the Century Association on the General 
Committee having in charge the Richard M, Hunt Memorial, have 
sent out an address to members of the Association, appealing for 
funds, Contributions should be sent to Mr, Vanderbilt at the 
Grand Central Station, New York. 





Notes 

Mr, HENRY JAMES’s forthcoming volume of short stories, 
‘¢ Embarrassments,”’ will contain ‘‘ The Figure in the Carpet” 
(originally published in Cosmopolis); ‘‘ Glasses,” ‘‘The Next 
Time” and ‘‘ The Way It‘ Came.” The book will be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

—Messrs. Roberts Bros, have in press for early publication, 
‘*Poems of Johanna Ambrosius,” translated from the German 
(see The Critic of Feb. 8); ‘* Tne Ascent of Woman,” a modern 
woman's views of marriage, by Roy Devereux; ‘‘ In Scarlet and 
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Gray,” by Florence Henniker, together with ‘* The Spectre of the 
Real,” by Thomas Hardy and Florence Henniker ; ‘‘ Day-Books,” 
stories, by Mabel E. Wotton; ‘‘Shapes in the Fire: A Midwin- 
ter Night's Entertainment, with an Interlude,” by M. P. Shiel; 
‘*Maris Stella,’ by Marie C. Balfour; ‘* Ugly Idol,” by Claud 
Nicholson; ‘‘ The Lesser Bourgeoisie,” by Balzac, and ‘‘ The Pro- 
vost and Last of the Lairds,” by John Galt. 


—‘‘Track Athletics in Detail” is the title of a book, by the 
editor of a department in Harper's Round Table, which is prin- 
cipally intended for young athletes who live in the country and 
cannot secure professional training and instruction. It has just 
been published by the Messrs. Harper. 

—Messrs, Stone & Kimball, now of this city, announce for 
early publication, ‘‘ Wives in Exile,” a society novel, by William 
Sharp; ‘‘Six Conversations and Some Correspondence,” by Clyde 
Fitch; ‘*Miss Armstrong's and Other Circumstances,’’ short 
stories, by John Davidson; ‘‘ A Woman's Courier”; ‘‘ The Isl- 
and of Dr. Moreau,” by H. G. Wells; ‘* Captain Jacobus,” ‘* The 
Scarlet Coat,” a tale of the siege of Yorktown, and ‘‘ The Pup- 
pet,”” by Clinton Ross; ‘‘ The Thlinkets: of Northern Alaska,” 
by Francis Knapp and Rheta Louise Childe; ‘‘ The Yankees of 
the East,”’ a book of letters on Japan, by William E. Curtis; 
‘‘An Adventurer of the North,” being further tales of Pierre and 
his People, by Gilbert Parker; ‘‘The Purple East,” William 
Watson's new volume of poems; ‘‘W. V.: Her Book,” by Ken- 
neth Grahame; ‘‘ The Washer of the Ford,” by Fiona Macleod, 
and ‘‘ Ring of Rushes,” by Shan F, Bullock, They have recent- 
ly issued ‘* In a Dike Shanty,” by Maria Louise Pool. 


— Messrs. George W. Jacobs & Co. will shortly publish ‘‘ Tak- 
ing a Stand,” a book for boys, by Amy E, Blanchard, which is 
** full of incident and such adventure as may excite boys to courage 
and valorous conduct; but not to such undertakings as might en- 
courage a spirit venturesome without judgment.” It will be illus- 
trated by Ida Waugh. 

—A magnificent Altar Book, containing the order for the cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist, according tothe use of the Ameri- 
can Church, has been printed at the De Vinne. Press, New York, 
from large black type set up at the Merrymount Press, Boston. 
This type was designed by Mr. B. G. Goodhue, who has also pro- 
vided the handsome borders and initial letters with which the book 
is ornamented, Several full-page illustrations, which harmonize 
well with Mr. Goodhue’s designs, have been furnished by Mr. 
Robert Anning Bell of Liverpool. There are also two heraldic 
designs engraved on copper by Charles Sherborn of London. The 
book is on handsome paper, and is bound in pigskin with heavy 
ribbed back and clasped with metal. The edition is limited to 
350 copies, and is published by Mr. D. B. Updike of Boston. 

—Mr. H. W. Hagemann announces that he has secured for this 
country a small number of copies of ‘‘The Life and Times of 
Madame du Barry,” by Robert B. Douglas, who tries to show 
that the notorious favorite of Louis XV. was not so black as she 
was painted. The book has been issued in a limited edition in 
England, 


—Referring to our review of *‘ The Puppet-Booth” ( The Critic, 
May 16), Mr. J. G. Cupples writes to us as follows apropos of our 
reference to the publication of Mr. Fuller's first book, ‘* The 
Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani” :—‘‘ If 1 hadn’t taken it up, how few, 
indeed, would have known of the delicate strains of Chicago’s only 
genius, or even heard of his existence.’’ Other publishers, he 
declares, had declined to print it, even at the owner’s risk. 


—An edition of ‘‘ Select Poems of Robert Burns," with intro- 
duction, notes and glossary, by Andrew J. George, is intended to 
present ‘‘ the best of Burns's work in the order, and under the light 
of those influences in which it originated.” It will be published by 
Messrs. D. C, Heath & Co. 


—Capt. A. T. Mahan expects to finish his ‘‘ Life of Nelson” 
by the end of June. The distinguished naval historian has been 
at work on the book for some time past. ‘‘It may be remem- 
bered,” says The Westminster Budget, ‘‘ that, when visiting our 
shores on the United States cruiser Chicago—a year or two ago, 
—he said there was yet another volume to be written before his 
exhaustive treatise on sea power was complete. Now that his 
‘ Nelson ’ is almost out of hand, it is to be hoped that he will be 
able to get on with the last mentioned volume,” 


—Mark Twain visited the imprisoned members of the Johannes- 
_ Reform Committee on May 24, and found them in good 
spirits. ’ 
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—Gov. Morton has signed the bill to preserve the Poe cottage 
at Fordham by laying out a park to be called ‘* Poe Park,’’ and 
to remove thereto the Poe cottage. The plan is also to erect there 
a bronze statue of the poet, and to keep the cottage always open 
as a memorial. 


—A correspondent writes to Zhe Atheneum from Paris:— 
‘**Rome’ has been published a fortnight, and 80,000 copies 
sold already. The first 50,000 vanished off the face of Paris in 
the first five days—just double the number ‘ Lourdes’ sold in the 
sametime.” M. Zola’s chances for the Academy are believed to 
be better than ever before. His new work, it is believed, will 
win over some of his bitterest opponents; and an article of his in 
the Figaro, denouncing anti-Semitism and other social outbreaks, 
has likewise made a favorable impression. M. Rambaud, Minis- 
ter of Education, has appointed him to speak in behalf of the 
Government at the distribution of prizes by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, on Monday next. 


—Lady Mary Sophia Loyd, the translator of Renan’s corre- 
spondence with his sister Henriette, is a sister of Lord Donough- 
more and the wife of Col. Louis Vivian Loyd. She has lately 
translated the life of Villiers de l'Isle-Adam and the memoirs of 
the Prince de Joinville. 


—The circumstances in which Harold Frederic’s new novel 
came to have one title here and another in England (as was the 
case with Hawthorne's ‘‘ Marble Faun”) are set forth in the Lon- 
don Chronicle. A curious accident was the cause. The writing 
of the book was extended over five years, and a copy of the first 
half was sent to this country as long ago as 1893. For purposes 
of identifjcation it bore the ‘‘ Damnation ”’ title, which was one of 
many then under consideration. After the final choice of ‘* Illu- 
mination ’’ had been made, no one remembered, until it was too 
late, that the American publisher had not been informed of the 
decision. 

—Mr. Philip James Bailey, the author of ‘‘ Festus,” celebrated 
his eightieth birthday on April 22, in his birthplace, Nottingham. 
This will surprise many people, who thought that the author of 
‘¢Festus,” which was published in 1839, died long ago. 

—Messrs. A. S, Barnes & Co., the publishers, formerly at 56 
East roth Street, have removed to the Presbyterian Building, 
Fifth Avenue and 2oth Street. 


—Messrs. William Andrews & Co., London and Hull, England, 
will publish at an early date ‘‘ The Quaker Poets of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland,’”’ by Mrs. Evelyn Noble Armitage, herself a poet 
as well as a critic, and a member of the Society of Friends. Ex- 
amples of Quaker poetry will be given. 


—Low prices prevailed at the sale of Americana held by Messrs. 
Bangs & Co. last week. Among the best were $65 for the Rev. 
Samuel A. Whiting’s ‘‘ Discourse of the Last Judgment,” etc. 
(Cambridge, 1664); $20 for Hackluyt’s ‘‘ Historie of the West 
Indies” (1599 ?); $35 for Samuel Penhallow’s ‘‘ History of the 
Wars of New England with the Eastern Indians ” ; $16 for Robert 
B. McAfee’s ‘‘ History of the Late War [1812] in the Western 
Country, from Tippecanoe to the Peace” (Lexington, Ky., 1816). 
Jay Gould’s ‘History’ of Delaware County” (Roxbury, 1856) 
brought $9.25. 

—The Booksellers’ League held its last smoker of the season 
on May 15. Dr. W. A. P. Martin, Professor Emeritus of the 
Imperial Tung Wen College at Peking, read a paper on ‘‘ Book- 
making and Bookselling in China,” investing the subject with 
peculiar interest. 


—At the seventy-second anniversary of the American Baptist 
Publication Society at Asbury Park, this month, all the officers 
were reélected. 


—-The June Forum will contain a paper, by Col. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, on the original MS. of Keats’s ‘‘ Ode to Melan- 
choly,” with a facsimile of the manuscript, showing, through the 
poet’s successive corrections, the path by which his thought at- 
tained its final and perfect utterance. 


—The American Guild of Organists has been organized in this 
city. It is modeled upon the general plan of the Royal College of 
Organists and the Guild of Organists of London, and one of its 
aims is to establish ‘‘such relations between the clergy and the 
organists as shall be mutually helpful in administering church 
musical affairs, and result in giving an added dignity to the office 
of organist and choir-master.” The officers are:—Honorary 
President, Dudley Buck; Warden, Gerrit Smith, Mus. Doc. ; Sub- 
Warden, Charles H. Morse, Mus. Bac.; Chaplain, the Rev. 
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Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D. ; Secretary, Henry G. Hanchett, M. 
D.; Registrar, Will MacFarlane; Treasurer, Walter J. Hall; 
Librarian, Sumner Salter; Auditors, John S. Camp and Frank 
Taft. 


—The Actors’ Society of America, which has just been organ- 
ized, with headquarters in this city, has for aim the ‘* promotion 
and improvement of the actor’s calling by mutual benefit, dra- 
matic, artistic, economic and social means within the United States 
of America and contiguous countries.” A provisory board of di- 
rectors will serve until the first annual meeting, to be held in this 
cityon Aug. 3. According to Sir Henry Irving, who takes adeep 
‘interest in the new Society, as in all matters affecting the actor's 
welfare, the British Actors’ Association, founded with the same 
aim, has already ‘‘ almost banished the irresponsible manager from 
British dramatic circles and secured great improvements in the 

sanitation of English theatres.” 


—A book of critical essays on Zola, the younger Dumas and 
Maupassant, by Count Tolstoi, has just been translated, under 
his supervision, into French. An English translation will un- 
doubtedly soon appear. 


—A hitch has occurred in the project of erecting a monument to 
Gustav Freytag. At first, Breslau and Leipzig, which wished to 
-devote monuments to his memory in the precincts of their towns, 
acquiesced in the plan of his Wiesbaden admirers to purchase his 
library and valuable manuscripts and deposit them in a modest 
building in that town, but subsequently changed their mind. 


—A writer in The Chautauguan says that many ‘‘ cracker” 
idioms of the South are simply obsolete English idioms. ‘‘ Field- 
‘ing, for instance,” he says, ‘‘ makes a very near approach to the 
crackerism ‘ He allowed he'd do it’ in such a passage as this :— 
* The audience allowed I did your part justice,’ and when Burke 
-complains that ‘ England is disfurnished of its forces,’ he is using 
almost the exact phraseology of my cracker neighbor, who has 
come to borrow a peck of meal, and politely hopes that I am not 
‘ disfurnishing’ myself for his accommodation, ‘Ill’ is still oc- 
casionally heard, even among the better class of rustics, in the 
‘piney woods of Georgia and Alabama in its Shakespearian sense 
of ‘dangerous’ or ‘ wicked,’ as ‘ the copperhead is an ill snake,’ 
-or ‘ Johnny is a very ill,’ that is, naughty, ‘ boy this morning,’ I 
am told by a friend from Kentucky that the same usage, though rare, 
ds not unknown among the same class in that state. To ‘ favor,’ 
meaning to resemble, as ‘he favors his father,’ was good English 
in the days of Addison and Shakespeare, and its derivative, ‘ill- 
favored’ is still current.” 
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Free Parliament 
ANSWERS 


1800.— In the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border” substantially 
the same lines (‘here are verbal differences) are attributed to 
John Leyden. They occur in the ballad of Lord Soulis :— 


‘* On a circle of stones they placed the pot, 
On a circle of stones but “yori nine ; 
They heated it red and fie 
Till the burnish’d brass dia gt glimmer and shine. 


‘* They rolled him up in a sheet of lead, 
A sheet of lead for a funeral-pall ; 
ba lunged him in the cauldron red, 
melted him, lead and bones, and all. 


aie as: J. BF. 
Publications Received 

Allen, Grant. The Duchess of Powysland §r Amer. Pubs. Corporatio 
Allen, James Lane. Summer in Arcady. $1.25. Macmillan & Co. 
Betham-Edwards, M. The Dream.-Charlotte, §r.  _—— & Co, 
Black, baer pr Briseis. $1.75. 0 Sn & Bros. 
Book Sales of 1895. London: Henry Stevens & Stiles. 
Bussell, F. W School of tren 875 Macmillan & Co, 
Brinton, Daniel G. An Ethnol lew of History. 
Browne,G F. The Marriage o' ater Persons in Church. 40c. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


Brown, A. G. Beneath Old Roof Trees. §1.50. Lee & Shepard. 
Browne, M. Artistic and Scientific Taxidermy and Modelling. $6, 
Macmillan & Co. 


Charles Gounod, Tr. by W. H. Hutchinson. $3 J. B. Lippincott Co. 
pio ay or Reg The, Vol. lV. eos $1.50. hicago: H. S. Stone & Co. 
Cla The Vi oer Gardner. 75°. . ¥. Crowell & Co. 
Collins, Ma A A 'Deot of Amer. Pubs. Co tion. 
Crawshaw, W.H. The Interpretaton oti Literature. $1. Macmillan & Co. 
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Dean, Mrs. Andrew. A Woman witha Future. 
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Great Didactic of Commenius, §2. Macmillan & Co 
Grant, Robert. The North Shore. 75c. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. V1. §1.go. Ginn & Co. 
Hervey, M. H. Dartmoor. He F. A. Stokes Co 

Hill, Georgiana, Women in lish Life. 2vols. $7.50. Macmillan & Co, 
Hogan, aes E, How to Feed Children. §:. TB, incott Co, 
=n Og From the Upanis Portland, Me.: T. B, Mosher. 
ohnes, W. Memoirs of a Little Girl. 7s¢. Transatlantic Pub. Co. 
Kendall PhebeM. Maria Mitchell. 2. Lee & ; 
Kennard, M. Martyn. The Veil Lifted. §2. j.B pi Co 
King, Charles. Amer. Pubs 
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Z R yao, Letters. $2. 
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e p de Wiseek Ran. 
San Francisco; Whitak ere Ra 


Melville, Herman. Types’ 
Miller, Joaquin. Songs of the So Soul. 





















You won't know 
the luxury of Pipe 


y A. GARRY. 


Henry Holt & Co.,N.Y., 


Have two new novels just ready. 


WISDOM’S FOLLY 


A study in feminine Govepegsnent. By A. V. Dot- 
Ton. 16mo, buckram, $1.00. 


OUT OF BOUNDS 
eebiidieie A eae sé as Weise ioe For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
18mo, buckram series, 75c. 


A Tonic 


Debilitated. 





1S Smoking until you 
) use Yale Mixture. 
‘ A two-oz. trial package post- 









COPELAND AND DAY. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN|"rsford’s Acid Phosphate 


School and 


is without exception, the best Remedy 
for relieving Mental and Nervous Ex- 
haustion; and where the system has be- 
come debilitated by disease, it acts as a » 





-AUCAGAEE AND NICOLETTE. Translated 
M. 8. Huwry and rhymed by Epwarp W. 
x This de licate. evastag, am and passion- 
ate love-story has not hitherto been published 
in En sich without some slight modifications. 
Small 6 square octavo, 75 cents. 

OATEN gg =. A series : Aa 

can verse, to appear at irregular in 
Octavo, bound in See soneds witha rubricated 

; titlepege 76 We coate per volume. 
TKI... UNDERTONES. By Mapison CAWEIN. 
iV. SOUL AND SENSE. By HANNAH Par- 
KER KIMBALL. 


“vRros OF EARTH. By ARcHIB 


MAN, with cover ———. by Will Bradiey. 
tavo, $1.00 For aie Sot on Arnold het ae 


COPELAND AND DAY, - BOSTON, 





College Text-Books 


Correspondence from Teachers, Professors, 
and School Boards invited. 


NEW YORK: BOSTON: CHICAGO: 
67 Fifth Ave, 202 Devonshire St. 110 Wabash Ave, 


To Publishers 


The Critic is read by people who love books. 
It is ‘‘ the first 4#erary journal in America.” It 
is not political, it does not deal in general news. 











It is devoted to literature and the arts. 





general tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, iresiet and mo nied 
says: ‘‘I have met with the 
satisfactory results in dys and general ae. 
rangement of the cere and nervous systems, , 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Sienisliidila siidiatiien Waa ton taiitiadibids 0 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, BE. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 















































































New Book List. (British.) 
Oliphant, Mre. Jeanne D'Arc. $1.50. 
H. H. Eliza Pinckney. §1.25. 


Ravenel 
Rothschild, Ferdinand. Personal Characteristics from French gl $3 25. 


Schopenhauer, Arthur. The Art of Controversy. 


y+ goc. 
ekeegeere Julius Cassar. Timon of Athens. 45c. each. 
Snow, 


lorenceL, TheLampofGold. $1.25. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis. 


Stories by English Authors. vols. 75c. each. 


eir of Hermiston; Poems and Ballads. $1.50 each, 


The Critic 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. Zola, Emile. Rome. 


Yellow Book, The. Vol. 1X. ¢ 
2 vols. 








Number 745 


London: Henry Stevens Son & Stiles. | Tales From ‘Yown Topics. No. 20. Town Topics Pub. Co. 
G, P. Putnam’s Sons. Trask, Katrina, White Satin and Homespun. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Cherles Scribner’e Sons. Track Athletics in Detail. $1.25. Harper & Brus. 
Twain, Mark. Adventures of Huck'eberry Finn. $1.75. Harper & Bros. 
acmillan&Co. Warren, Henry Clarke. Buddhiem in Translations, 

Macmillan & Co. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University. 
Macmillan & Co. Whitney,Caepar. On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds. $3.50. Harper & Brose. 

Way & Williams. Wordsworth, William. Poems. Edited by W. Knight. 3 vols. $.50 each. 


Macmillan & Co. 
Copeland & Day, 


1.50. 
Tr. by E. A. Vizetelly. Macmillan & Co. 











BOOK 





THAT PEOPLE ARE BUYING. 
Published by THE CENTURY CO. 


Sold everywhere or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 











































Rudyard eeea's Jun Books. 
“The Jungle k"’ and “ The Second 
jungle Book," each $1.50. ‘Mr. Kip- 
ing’s best bid for immortality.”’ 

A Handbook of Invalid Cooking. By 
Mary A. Boland of the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital Training Schocl for Nurses. $2.00. 

Electricity for Everybody. By Ed- 
ward Aikineso. The ‘sues co uses of 
electricity simply explained. Illustrated. 

1.50. 

Hero Tales from American History. 
By Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Graphic descriptions of historic 
persons and incidents, $1.g0. 


eration, 
Frederick 


Poems by James Whitcomb Riley. 
** Poems Here at Home.” Illustrated by 
Kemble. $1.50. 


A Handbook of English Cathedrals. 
By Mrs, Schuyler Van Rensselaer, richly 
illustrated by Joseph Pennell. A neces- 
sity to the traveler in the cathedral cities 


and towns of England. 2.50. 


Names of Persons: 
Authors, Artists, Statesmen, Divinities, Char- 
acters in Fiction, etc. 

Names of Places: 
Modern and Ancient Geographical Names, 
Imaginary Places, etc. 

"Names of Books, Operas, Plays and Im- 

portant Characters therein. 


The Century Cook Book, 
“Which takes the place of all other cook books.” 


Marion Harland praises it most highly, and all the critics are enthusi- 
astic about it. The illustrations are photographs of the dishes described. 
Nothing like it evermade—complete,unique, reliable. 600 pages. $2 


A New Edition of Gen. Grant’s Memoirs. 


A new and beautiful library edition of the most famous biography of our gen- 
rinted from new type with new illustrations, with notes by Colonel 
Grant, and fully revised by him. 


The following work is sold only by subscription. 


The Century Cyclopedia of Names. 


The most wonderful reference-book ever made. 


It is just what every home needs; a book to which one con? 
any name met with in one's reading. Here, in one alphabetical order, fully defined, are 


Price, from $10 to $15, according tobinding. For particulars address the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


-00. 


The Princess Sonia. A novel of girl 
art life in Paris, by Julia Magruder, Illus- 
trated by Gibson. $1.25. 


Dr. Albert Shaw’s Books on Muni- 
cipal Government, ‘“ Municipal Gov- 
ernment in Great Britain” and ‘‘ Munici- 
pal Government in Continental Europe,” 
—suggestive studies of the greatest prac- 
tical value to Americans. Each $2.00, 


Frank R. Stockton’s Novels, ‘The 
Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine"’ with ‘The Dusantes,"’ in one 
volume, $1.00, ‘‘The Merrv Chanter,” 
$1.00, ‘‘ The Squirrel Inn, $1.25, ‘‘ The 
Hundredth Man,” $1.50. 


In two handsome volumes, $5.00. 


} 

: 
An Errant Wooing. Mrs. Burton § 
Harrison's romance of travel in England @ 
and in Mediterranean countries, richly 
illustrated from photographs. $1.50. 4 

When All the Woods areGreen. Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell's novel of the Canadian § 
forests —the story of a party of campers @ 
and their adventures. $1.50. 


For particulars address the publishers. 





turn when in doubt as to 


Popular Names and Epithets. 


Names of Notable Streets, Parks, Ani- 
mals, Ships, Buildings, Institutions, Parties, 


Clubs, Works of Art, Stars, Constellations, 
ete. 

Historical Events: 
Wars, Battles, Plots, Congresses, Riots, Cru- 


sades, Alliances, etc, 





MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


Publish approved text-books in reading, writing, drawing, 8 
por ye i language work, grammar, English Literature, rhetoric, psychology, physics, polit- 


190 numbers, at twelve cents a copy, with a 
discount on introductory orders, affords the best possible material for reading in 
vanced grades, at the lowest price. 


economy, mythology, music, eto. 
: Maynard's nglish Classic’ Series, 


primary, intermediate and ad 
Merrill's Vertical Penmanship is easier 
of writing having more character and 
It has already been introduced into the 


Philadel 
Ati -two pamphlet, containing 
tae. feebeeeh. Wilt to inalied toes to-xeedens.o 
We will also send 
with introductions 


to teach, easier to learn, and produces a style 
public schools of New York City, Brooklyn, 
and many of the largest cities and towns throughout the country. 
‘s Works in 22 yols., 
Pe cea mete Brantwood Edition of Ruskin or vo! 
MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 43, 45 & 47 East Tenth St., New York. 


pelling, arithmetic, algebra. 


than any other. 


en copies and a complete explanation of 
The Oritic. 




















THE 
BOOK MAN. 














An Illustrated Literary 
ss Journal. . 


(JUNE NUMBER JUST PUBLISHED) 








“ We can only repeat what we have 
said again and again, that no one of 
any literary taste at all can afford to 
be without ‘The Bookman.’” 


—Boston Transcript, 





Portraits of Oliver Wendell Holmes» 
Mary E. Wilkins, Gilbert Parker, 
Geo. Bernard Shaw, Coventry Pat- 
more, H. G. Wells, etc., etc. 








| ment K. Shorter. 


Reviews of New Books by Richard 
Le Gallienne, Harold Frederic, James 
Lane Allen, S. R. Crockett, Mary E. 
Wilkins, Clive Holland, Richard 
Harding Davis, George Gissing, etc., 
etc. 





A Story by lan Maclaren. 





Mrs.Gaskell and Charlotte Bronte. 
With nine Illustrations. By Cle- 





Coventry 
Garnett. 


Patmore. By Richard 
With Portrait. 





| Canadian Feeling Toward the 
United States. By Duncan 
Campbell Scott. 





Stendhal. By Frederic Tabor Coop- 
er. 





Poetry, etc., etc. 





For sale all s-stands. Sin copies 
20c. Annual ‘Subscriptions $2 (12 va 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 


5th Ave, and 21st St., New York. 
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Literature, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 


THE ARDEN 
SHAKESPEARE. 


“THE BEST SHAKESPEARE.” 


“*The Arden Shakspeare’ is probably the best edition of Shakespeare for school or college use now to be had.”—C, T. WINCHESTER, Professor of English 


A literary edition for Schools and Colleg The lar- 
ger space is devoted to the interpretative rather than 
the matter-of-fact order of scholarship. Each play 
has an Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Essay 
on Metre. Based on the Globe Text, with numbered 





lines. 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE is recommended by nearly every prominent teacher of English in thié country. Pamphlet containing opinions from 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins, Virginia, Vanderbilt, Tulane, Chicago, Northwestern, California, and nearly 200 other 
prominent institutions, with article on “‘ The Teaching of English: Critical or Literary?” mailed free on request. 


Ready :—Hawmlet, Julius Ceasar, Macbeth, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, Richard II., Henry V. 
In press :—Richard IIL, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Cymbeline. 


Cloth, Price 40 cents a volume. 
Moulton’s Literary Study of the Bible. $200. 


The above may be ordered of Booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, - 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 








New Publications. 





Camilla, 
A novel of society-life in Sweden, Trans- 
lated from the Swedish and Danish of RicH- 
ERT VON Kocu, with three illustrations by 
Edmund H, Garrett. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
At Hawarden with [ir. Gladstone. 
By WILLIAM H. RIDEING, One vol., 16mo, 
244 pp., cloth, $1.00, 
The Victory of Ezry Gardner. 
A Nantucket Idyl. By ImoGEN CLARK. 
16mo, gilt top, 75 cents. 
The White Rocks. 
Translated from the French of EDOUARD 
Rop. With illustrations by E. Boyd Smith, 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
Doctor Lamar. 
By ELIZABETH Puiprs TRAIN, author of ‘‘ A 
Social Highwayman” and ‘‘The Autobiog- 
raphy of a Professional Beauty.” 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents, 
Social Meanings of Religious Ex- 
periences. 
Six Lecture-Sermons, by Gzorce D, HER- 
Ron, D.D. 18mo, 237 pp., cloth, gilt top, 
75 cents. 





For Sale by All Booksellers, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 





POSTERS.—A number of Chap-Book posters, 
siso Bradley's, Rhead’s, Penfield’s, etc., etc., for 
exchange or sale. 


CH. CRAWFORD MOO 
110 St. Felix 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEBRI- 


TIES S and BOOK-PLATES 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 


H, WILLIAMS 
2 East 10TH STREET, New Yor 
Dealer in Wanasiees and wer periediesie. Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 


S, CLark, 174 Fulton St., N. ¥. City (West of B’way,) 
deals in Books that are out of the ) COMMON, as also Maga- 
zines 


A MODERN LIBRARY. The Book cost aft Miniature 
Reference Card Catalogue; also a Catal 
seurs (London Fortnightly Report of rare and yp Brn 























books Heer ss ISSUED Sent on application gratis and pre- 
= . » HAGEMANN, Importer, 160 Fifth Avenue, 
ew Yor 
T SHOP, Ch Scarce Books, 


HE BOOK 
Back-number magazines. "For any 
bo she the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


“Remington History" 


3k on any subject write 








IONEER 

ROGRESS 
ERSEVERANCE 
ERFECTION 
OPULARITY 
ROSPERITY 


culminating ay 
oo SIX 23 Model 
Remington 
Standard Typewriter 
527 Broadway,NewYork. 





Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar. 








The Critic, first year, with Binder, $3.50. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
HARVARD: UNIVERSITY. 


Vol. 8 of the Harvard Oriental Series. 
Buddhism in Translations 


By Henry Clarke Warren, 


XX and 520 pages, 8vo, buckram, by mail, $1.20 net. 
The Buddhist doctrines concerning Karma. 
incarnation, Nirvana, etc., are here treated ls o a 
systematic and scholarly way, at first hand from the 
original sources. An account of the monastic order 


- rong iar — br the serge ood brane 
fe o} importance to students o 
the history of ps lg 





Will be sent postpaid on receipt of price 

rong 7 me seems of Harvard 4 ntverstty oo 
-, oF by Messrs. Ginn & Co, 

New i ae Chicago, and London. Descriptive et 

of the Series on application. 





‘‘It has no equal.’’ 
That large remark in small nF epeee was made by The 
Educational Review, York, edited by 
NICHOLAS MURRAY woruas and other eminent 
educators, concerning the 
HYMNAL for SCHOOLS, 


@ new book rapid eine adopted by Private, Pub- 
lic, and Sunday 

“A fine pon Aten ng Mt choice work... but the 
wants of a pupils are well kept in’ miud."— 


Con, egat 
boll: admirable. "— Intertor (Presbyterian 
“ Will toster the true taste.”. te The Outlook ‘ 
“A wholesome reaction iu behalf of iti that 
has dignity and words that have sense.” — Watchman. 
Sample pages or sample (returnable) sent by 


coptes ( 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
47 East 10th St., New York, 


The American in Paris. 


By Dr. EUGENE COLEIIAN SAVIDGE, 
A new formula for fiction. The FIRST biographical novel, 








A STUDY IN AMBRICANISM.—“ The eternal. and 
unsleeping threat to every government not tou on 
the will of the rned,”" 


A bothered PICTURE OF THE FRANCO-PRUS- 
SIAN WAR, the Siege and Commune of Paris, woven 
into a romance which throws a not only 
the Bgures Meickes the wil oaeont med re ood 

a apoleon » 
Favre, Thiers, Gambet: i 
“ Remarkable; the pen ey an ie profound philosophi- 
pu: Literary World. 

“ ee. forcible.”"—Times. 

* Fascinat 

* Best book of the 

“ “ Graphic and ‘aph. 

“ Honest, manly, sturdy lessons in in patriot Chicago 


“If NOT the American novel, this comes very near it.""— 
Birmingham Herald. 








The Mercantile Library, 
ASTOR PLACE, Contains 250,000 Volumes. 
Branches: 496 sth Ave. and 120 Broadway. 





Books delivered to all parts of the city. 











BE: Rape rath, at Amherst College. Twenty 
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1896 Hartford Bicycles 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
from $80 to $65 





Patterns Nos. { and 2, 
Patterns Nos. 3 and 4, from $60 to $50 
Patterns Nos. 5 and 6, _—from ®50 to $45 


This is the best value for the money offered in medium grade machines. 


COLUMBIAS 


The Standard of the World—acknowledge no $100 
competitors, and the price is fixed absolutely for the 
season of 1896 at 


can’t buy a Columbia, then buy a Hartford, 


artford Bicycles are ready for immediate delivery. 


MFG. CO. 


1 gpg HARTFORD, CONN. 


and town. If Gries are not proper! 
n Syour by ng let us know. — 





Absolutely Pure. 


Acream of tartar baking powder. Highest of 
all in. leavening strength.—Lafest United States 
Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 





CORTINA TEXT BOOKS. Intended fr use in 
tri for Self-Study, THE CORTINA METHUD. 


FRuneH H IN 20 LESSONS. Each, $1.50 


Amparo, Sp. & Eng., 158 oe Sp. only, Eng. Vocab'y, 50 cts. 
Et Finat pe Norma, 2d p. annotated in eng: 175 cts, 
Ex Iwpgano, Sp. & Eng., a Sp. only, ory Ae ‘ocab’y, 4oc. 
Di DE LA LivvIA. ad ed.» annotated in Eng ,35 cts. 
Versos EsrAfores. 4th All the S$ mae Meme to cts. 
MoDELos Para Conroe, yin ed., Sp. & 

CCORTINA LIBRA Send 5 cts foe Me to 


Ga denecl otdanmmenn de, 34th St.,N.Y 








EDUCATIONAL 





CONNECTICUT NEW YORK 


NORTH CAROLINA 





84 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Maus. C, F. Hartt, Principal, 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


tage 8 Sept. 24, '96. 
PP ogeoen oni for cokers and st Rural surroundin; 
SARA : SMITH, Principal. 





Wat onnecticut. New York, Newburgh, 

T MARG. RET SI DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
ScHoeL For Gunes reopens Sept. ard. 1896. Twenty- The Misses Mackie’s School fer Girls. 
second year he Rev. Francis Russell, Rector. Academic and College-Preparatory. Special advantages in 
Miss Mary I R. Hillard, Principal, Art and Music, Certificate admits to Vantar and Wellesley, 

One and a half hours from New York. 








McLean Seminary for Girls. 
uy aps repaaeees. re eee French, German, 
Rev. J McLgzaw, Simsbury, Conn. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, 
For Boarding cadets only. Completely pinpe’ on and beau- 
tifully located on Hudson River, near West Point. For 
catalogue address 8. C. JONES, C.E., Sepediieehions” 





MASSACHUSETTS 


SAUVEUR AMHERST 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 








Semeur SCHOOL at the Peekskill, N. Y. Milit Academ: 
Location hi and 


ealthful; se truction excellent. Send 


. Louts H. On_eman, Prin. 


eee | Union College Summer School 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. To be held at Saratoga, N. Y. 
‘LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL | For circular giving full information, address 
EDWARD E. HALE, Jr., Schenectady, N. Y. 


. | for circular to 








Chemistry, 


Botany and Zodlogy; NEW YORK CITY 
Fm pag 1 Science, 


Science for eee. THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
ol. OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANNETTE M. THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 


extending from Szrremser 1st to May 1st, The faculty 
pw gerne d the foremost artists and instructors 
may 











For the Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Seqrotary, 
_N. 8. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 








NEW YORK 
Ss‘ AGNES SCHOO 


L, 
Under the direction of Bistor Doaws, he nt 
Miss E.tew W. Bovp, Principal. Albany, N. Y 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


Goth year. Prepares None seg Bef HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
i. seg ea eee 8. Army fe detelied Seveseine Bern, 
JOSEPH Principal, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. Sth and 86th Streete, New York. 














St. Mary’s School for Girls, Raleigh, N. C. 
wt Advent Term of the | a aia School Year 
will begin September 19, 1895. 

Certificate admits to Vassar. 


REV. B. SMEDES, A.M. 
OHIO 











Onto, Columbus, 15t East Broad Street. 
Miss Phelps’ English and Classical 
SeHOOL Fox Gints,  Cullege Preparatory, Reguiar and 
Elective gourses. 





PENNSYLVANIA © 


AVE YOU a daughter to educate and send to school? 
H Then ask for a circular from Mus, H, CLerc, 4315 
Walnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 








y.|MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 

Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Preparatory 
to Mawr College. Within five years more 
than fifty pupils have entered pare Mawr Colloge 
from this school. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas 
sar and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General 
and College-Preparatory Courses. Fine, Sre-peed 
stone building. 2% acres beautiful grounds For 
cireular, address the Secretary. 


FRENCH BOOKS “ces 


Complete Catalogue on E.R ng 








eee 





en 


F R N Cc WITH OR WITHOUT 4 
MASTER. I vol. $1.00, 
A most rapid method for self-instruction or Send 


French, German 
BERLITZ & CO., Madison Square, N.Y Y. 





of a Popular Novel” 

Regular edition, 2 

signed copies on hand-made paper. $1, mee 
THE CRITIC Co., 


287 FourtH AvE., Naw York 





at WM. Ae comet 


for catalogue and Fone pages of other works for study i 


“TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 


A 56-page illustrated pamphlet, a 
can | rubricated cover. 


3 





